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PROCEEDINGS OF THE OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH 
SECTION, WASHINGTON, 1926 


Mary 


P. Corre 


Director, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools; Chairman, Occupational Research 
Section, National Vocational Guidance Association 


The motor power that organized 
the Occupational Research Section, 
at Chicago in 1924, was furnished 
from two sources,—the widespread 
interest of counselors and adminis- 
trators in occupational studies and 
the demand of occupational research 
workers themselves for standards 
of research and for a bibliography 
of occupational studies. About 
thirty members were present at the 
Chicago luncheon, Miss Clark pre- 
siding, and three speakers presented 
the general plans upon which occu- 
pational studies were being made 
and the need for working out stand- 
ards for producing them. Miss 
Clark was made Chairman of the 
Section for the following year with 
power to appoint an executive com- 
mittee of four to prepare a program. 
These appointive members were Mr. 
F, J. Allen of Harvard, Miss Corre 
of Cincinnati, Miss Palmer of the 
University of California, and Miss 
Lane of Philadelphia. 

Last year, at Cincinnati, there 
were section meetings in which four 


papers were presented, and the es- 
tablishment of an information o1 
“Clearance Service” was considered 
The hope that some other agency 
might be found that would establish 
the clearance service gradually gav: 
way before the evidence that no 
other organization had any plans 0: 
means of financing one and the rea)- 
ization that the National Vocationa! 
Guidance Association had a point o! 
view and, to a certain extent, some 
unwritten standards for research 
which it ought to clarify and pre 

mote. 

At this psychological moment M: 
Allen’s paper arrived by mail and 
was read. In it was set forth the 
attitude of the Harvard Bureau o! 
Vocational Guidance,—a fostering 
agency of the national and local as 
sociations,—and with reluctance and 
some misgivings we decided to un 
dertake the responsibility of organ 
izing a clearance service. 

The following is a digest of Mr 
Allen’s paper on “The Need for Clear- 
ing Information on Occupational Studies 
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and Possible Ways of Organizing a 
Clearance Service.” 

The vocational guidance field has 
become so extensive it is difficult to 
keep in touch with all parts of it. 
No one is satisfied to work in his locality 
without knowledge of the best being done 
elsewhere, whether they be investi- 
gators or teachers and counselors. 
A clearance service would aid in dis- 
seminating news of occupational 
research. 

Then, too, school authorities are 
coming more and more to the adop- 
tion of life career classes in the 
schools, while the giving of occu- 
pational information has always 
been a large part of the service of 
“individual counseling.” Occupational 
research is producing the informa- 
tion to be used in the classroom and 
individual vocational counseling. 

Research efforts have become gen- 
eral, but editions have been quickly 
exhausted, not widely advertised, 
nor printed in sufficient numbers to 
supply many communities. Single 
firms and single individuals have 
prepared~bulletins “in spite of the 
danger or almost inevitable result 
of presenting prejudiced informa- 
tion which may work greatly to the 
injury of our service to young peo- 
ple.” There should be concerted ef- 
forts to establish standards. 

With the progress made by the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, with the establishment of 
an increased number of local asso- 
ciations, and with increased interest 
in the study of occupations, the time 
has clearly come to establish some sort 
of a clearance service. This has been 
thought of by various workers, and 
several organizations have considered 
possible plans of establishing such a 
service. Those who have definite 
plans with means to put them into 


1For full 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, April, 1925. 
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effect should be heard here, at 
this time. In the meantime, I must 
speak from the standpoint of the 
organization to which we all belong. 
Is it possible for our own organiza- 
tion to serve us in this new endeav- 
or? I believe it is possible. We 
enroll most of the leading workers 
of the country; we have an “Occu- 
pational Research Section ;” and we 
have The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine as a medium of service. 

Mr. Allen recommended: 

An Executive Committee and sub- 
committees for the three fields of 
employment, — industrial, commer- 
cial, and professional,—and appro- 
priate secretaries, with the officers 
of local associations as ex-officio 
members of the sub-committees. 

An Information Service to be con- 
cerned with (1) occupational re- 
search news i*n this country and 
abroad; (2) technical suggestions 
and advice on program for investi- 
gations, methods to be followed, use 
of material secured, and correct use 
of occupational terms; (3) mimeo- 
graphed descriptive statements of 
all studies accomplished or in pro- 
cess; (4) collection of pamphlet 
studies to sell, loan, or distribute to 
persons not able to secure such ma- 
terial otherwise ; (5) use of The Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine as a medi- 
um of inquiry, of advertisement of 
the service, and a Clearance Depart- 
ment for news and for mimeo- 
graphed descriptive statements (or 
the present department of “Books 
and Other Literature” to enlarge 
its critical treatment of occupational 
studies). 

“The necessary cost of this under- 
taking be borne by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 
and special gifts for the work can no 
doubt be secured if necessary.” 

At informal discussions in Cincin- 
nati and by correspondence during 
the year the committee discussed 
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the annual program and a clearance 
service. It seemed wise not to or- 
ganize a service until the committee 
had assembled some information 


that it was willing to disseminate. 
A series of technical papers each of 
which might be a survey or concen- 
sus of opinion was planned. 


SURVEY OF RESEARCH CARRIED ON IN THE FIELD OF 
OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRY BY PERSONS AND 
BUREAUS CONNECTED WITH THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


FLorence E. CLarKk 


Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chicago 


Chairman of the Occupational Research Section of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association for 1924-25 


In the literature on vocational 
guidance increasing stress is being 
laid upon the importance of re- 
search,—research with children, in 
the field of psychology and research 
in occupations and industry. 

Mr. George E. Myers, Professor 
of Vocational Education, Universi- 
ty of Michigan, in speaking of the 
tendency to develop a unified pro- 
gram of vocational guidance for the 
entire school system, said,* “In or- 
der to realize the importance of 
this development it is only neces- 
sary to recall that a comprehensive 
program of guidance _ involves, 
among other things, gathering in- 
formation concerning all of the im- 
portant occupations of the city, 
preparing this information for use 
by counselors and pupils, keeping 
constantly in touch with the imme- 
diate demands of industry and busi- 
ness for young workers, and finding 
out how the young worker fits the 
job he has undertaken.” 

A survey, therefore, of the extent 
and tendencies of industrial re- 
search within the public school sys- 
tem needs no justification. The in- 
completeness of the survey will not 
prevent it from serving as the be- 


* The Vocational 
March, 1924, p. 140 


Guidance Magasine, 


ginning of an exchange of ideas and 
later of the setting of standards, to 
which the Occupational Research 
Section of this Association looks 
forward. 


The boundaries of the field of re- 
search have not been defined, and | 
shall not stop at this time to draw 
up a scientific definition. We know 
in a rough way that it has to do 
with jobs, or vocations, in industry, 
business, and the professions ; it has 
to do not only with the nature of 
the occupations, and their require- 
ments, but their relationships and 
importance in the economic struc- 
ture. In concerning itself with re- 
quirements, it touches the field of 
training. 

We are to consider only that re- 
search carried on by the persons or 
bureaus connected with the public 
school system. Thus we imme- 
diately separate the research group 
for consideration from that engaged 
in the work world, hired by industry 
and business to serve industry and 
business. It has been our intention 
in this survey to consider primarily 
the vocational guidance group with- 
in the public schools rather than 
the vocational education group 

Research groups, however, in vo- 
cational education and vocational 
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guidance, serving young persons in 
the public school system, will nat- 
urally be drawn closer and closer 
together, because of their holding 
in common the general objectives of 
education 


Source of Information for This Survey 

The “Twenty-third Year Book of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education,” Part Il, which aimed 
to survey the status of guidance 
activities in the public schools, did 
not discuss the organization of this 
part of the service to any extent 
except in the City of Detroit. 

The Children’s Bureau in coopera- 
tion with the Junior Employment 
Service, in its study of vocational 
guidance in 1922, found through a 
questionnaire sent out to all cities 
with a population of 10,000 and over, 
some 154 places where an attempt 
was made to gather occupational 
material. 

Letters requesting a description 
of methods used and copies of forms 
were sent out by the Occupational 
Section of this Association between 
December, 1923, and January, 1925, 
to superintendents of public schools 
where the list from the Children’s 
Bureau indicated an organized serv- 
ice was in existence, to all cities 
where either printed or mimeo- 
graphed occupational material 
showed some one at work, to all 
other persons connected with a pub- 
lic school system who, through in- 
formation obtained from The V oca- 
tional Guidance Magazine or the Na- 
tional Conference, appeared to par- 
ticipate in industrial research. The 
list was not long to begin with. 
Twenty-five replies were received, 
but nineteen only can be considered 
as being in the vocational guidance 
field in connection with a public 
school system. 


Methods in Use in Personnel 
Departments 


Before attempting to analyze this 
material I should like to turn for a 
moment to consider the research 
work carried on by personnel de- 
partments in industry and business, 
first as to their aims and second as 
to their methods, for it is in this 
field that attempts to set standards 
have long been under way. 

The ultimate objective in person- 
nel work in industry, I believe it 
will be admitted, is to secure pro- 
ductivity in the plant or business. 
To secure this, personnel depart- 
ments more and more are devoting 
themselves to research, specially in 
the field of job analysis. One would 
almost think that job analysis were 
to cure all industrial ills, so gener- 
ally has the term been current in 
everyday speech. From the techni- 
cian’s point of view, however, it 
has specific uses, and as the uses 
vary, so do the items in the job 
analysis. One such person, Mr. 
Franklyn Meine,’ has stated the 
immediate aims of the job analysis 
as he sees them. These rearranged 
as to order are as follows: 

1. For the purpose of training employees. 

2. For the purpose of employment, in- 

cluding in the meaning of this term, 

(a) Selecting and placing new em- 
ployees, transferring and pro- 
moting old employees, 

(b) Establishing a “fair” wage sched- 
ule for numbers of employees in 
different occupations. 

3. For the purpose of improving work- 

ing methods and processes. 

For the purpose of protecting the 
health and safety of the worker. 

Job analysis is the more popular 
term, but to Scott and Clothier? it 
has too limited a meaning for a per- 
sonnel department whose main job 
is placement. They talk in terms 


> 





1 Annals of the American Academy, 110, 


p. 22, Nov. 1923. 
2 Personnel Management, p. 125. 
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of “occupational description” — 
which they say is to be preferred 
because an occupation implies many 
tasks (a job only one) and because 
a description suggests general duties 
and not minutiae of their perform- 
ance, such as the time study man 
desires. 

Another type of research carried 
on, not so familiar to the layman, 
is the labor audit, which attempts 
to do in the field of labor what the 
sales audit does for sales, or the 
financial audit in the realm of finan- 
ces of the business.* In investigat- 
ing conditions in an establishment, 
among the subjects to be covered in 
the labor audit are physical working 
conditions, labor turnover, sources 
of labor supply, methods of selec- 
tion, training, amounts and methods 
of pay, other provisions for em- 
ployees, such as insurance, recrea- 
tional facilities, etc. 


Aims and Methods of Research Groups 
in the Public Schools 


In analyzing the aims and meth- 
ods which are just beginning to be 
formulated among research groups 
in the public school field, we find 
that they have considerable in com- 
mon with those in industry. 

The ultimate objectiv: in the case 
of the two groups is, of course, 
quite different. In the vocational 
guidance field the aim is that of all 
educators, to assist in the fullest de- 
velopment of a human being for his 
own happiness and the increased 
service he may render to society. 
This is in direct contrast with the 
objective of the personnel group in 
industry, which seeks greater pro- 
ductivity in the plant or business. 

The immediate aims, however, are 
alike up to a certain point. We find 
from the material sent in that re- 


* Tead, Ordway, and Metcalf, “Personnel 
Administration,” p. 291. 
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search in the public school system 
is being carried on,* 

(1) For a training program, 

(2) For placement purposes, 

(3) For guidance, 

(4) For general information 

about the work world 
(simple economics). 

The two groups have the first two 
aims in common, research for a 
training program, and for place- 
ment purposes. They differ, how- 
ever, in the last two aims. Indus 
try is concerned with methods and 
processes of manufacture, the pub- 
lic schools with guidance and gen- 
eral education 

I should like to consider a little 
more fully the aims of research in 
the public schools as they were 
brought out in the course of the 
survey. 

Training. Gathering and prepar- 
ing occupational material for 
training purposes is not a major 
aim in the vocational guidance field. 
By limiting the field to be studied 
as we did, we eliminated the group 
whose primary aim is to gather this 
type of material, namely, the re- 
search group in vocational educa- 
tion. There is evidence to show, 
however, that the need for gather- 
ing material for training purposes 
has been kept in mind by those con- 
cerned with guidance 

Correspondence with one of the 
placement offices in connection 
with the continuation school in De- 
troit, with the Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Cleveland, and 
with Berkeley, California, indicates 
that even though investigation for 
training is not a major aim, yet co- 
operation exists in working out the 
vocational training program. The 
first of the Study Series published 

*See also “Some Recent Researches in 
Guidance,” by May Rogers Lane, School 
and Society, Aug. 30, 1924, pp. 1-4 
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by the Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
Chicago, states that the study was 
undertaken to assist the continua- 
tion schools in determining the ad- 
visability of starting a training pro- 
gram in Merchant Tailoring. 
Placement. Investigations for 
placement purposes are of more im- 
portance at present in the vocation- 
al guidance field. Schedules were 
sent from nine cities —New York, 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Cicero, Illinois, Atlanta, Ga., Boston, 
Mass, South Bend, Indiana, and 
from the Rochester Continuation 
School. The schedules are most 
frequently 5 x 8 cards which com- 
bine job analyses and facts on work- 
ing conditions, such as might be 
found in a labor audit. Philadel- 
phia and Chicago have worked out 
their plan more in detail, combining 
as they do the analyses for other 
purposes also, guidance and general 
information. Chicago has its file of 
correspondence size, to which refer- 
ence is made by several key files. 
Information and Guidance. In the 
case of research for general infor- 
mation and guidance purposes there 
may be a real distinction, but the 
material which came in was too 
vague to make the distinction for 
this analysis. Guidance may re- 
quire much more specific informa- 
tion, such as the exact age for en- 
tering a particular apprenticeship, 
the best private trade school for 
training, or perhaps specific inform- 
ation as to what chances there are 
for entering a particular occupation 
when a boy finishes a particular 
course. Occupational information 
for general educational purposes 
usually does not deal with such de- 
tails. All cities which reported in- 
dicated that occupational material 
was collected either for general in- 
formation or guidance; Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, University of Indiana 
in cooperation with the Chamber of 


Commerce, Detroit, Minneapolis re- 
ported material in printed form. A 
number of others prepared infor- 
mation in mimeographed form, 
among them being New York, 
Cleveland, Jackson, Michigan, and 
Joliet, Illinois. 

The Schedules. When we consider 
the schedules sent in we find a very 
definite attempt throughout to make 
a job analysis of a sort and a labor 
audit of a sort. I shall not attempt 
in this paper to consider whether 
or not the aims for which the re- 
search was planned~<an be fulfilled 
by the items on the schedule. |! 
shall only stress again in the words 
of the personnel movement in in- 
dustry itself that “Whether a job 
analysis is of one kind or another 
depends upon the primary purpose 
for which that analysis is made. 
Purpose is all-important because it 
determines the kind of information 
sought, and the kind of technique 
or method used to get that informa- 
tion.”* 


Some Tendencies as Evidenced by the 
Survey 


A number of tendencies were in- 
dicated in this review of activities in 
research. There is a definite trend 
toward making the service im research 
a continuous service. Years ago a 
general survey prior to putting in 
vocational courses would suffice. 
As soon as the report was written, 
the firm schedules and interviews 
would be destroyed. Today the de- 
mand is to have some one at hand 
to ascertain the conditions in an es- 
tablishment before placing, to 
gather information about a particu- 
lar occupation which some child is 
asking about, or in order to prepare 
lessons for the occupation classes. 
Already have three cities recognized 


* Annals of American Academy 110, p 22, 
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the need for a service station, and 
assigned workers full time to this 
task,—Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago,’ Apparently Boston has felt 
the same need in assigning a voca- 
tional assistant to research and sta- 
tistics, whose duty it also is to keep 
up to date the file of school and col- 
lege catalogues and to collect ma- 
terial for distribution to school 
counselors. Another evidence of 
the trend toward making the serv- 
ice a continuous one is the develop- 
ment of the case record on a firm 
which ,includes, in addition to con- 
taining the write-ups of various 
visits and investigations, testimony 
of young persons about the estab- 
lishments. To date the case record 
has perhaps found its fullest devel- 
opment in Chicago. 

A second tendency which inter- 
acts with the first is centralization. 
If there were not a constant need 
for material there perhaps would 
not be a tendency to preserve and 
re-utilize what had already been 
gathered. The assignment of spec- 
ial workers to the tasks of collect- 
ing and preparing occupational in- 
formation may be a real tendency 
toward centralization. 

New York City developed perhaps 
the most ambitious clearance sys- 
tem. The Industrial Information 
Service, sponsored in 1920 by the 
Women’s Department of the State 
Department of Labor, kept on file 
reports of visits made by various co- 
operating agencies and also studies 
made by them. This Service was 
discontinued during 1925. 

A third tendency is for the service 
to express itself in other than 


1 During 1925 two other cities put on full- 
time research workers, Cleveland and New 
Orleans. The work in Philadelphia under 


the White-Williams Foundation was discon- 
tinued. 

2The Vocational Guidance 
October, 1924, p. 42. 


Magazine, 


printed reports Mimeographed 
material, lesson sheets, fliers, charts, 
statistical tables are but some of 
the forms used. Several cities have 
attempted to publish a permanent 
bulletin as part of the service,— 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, and Chi- 
cago. It is believed that no one of 
these cities is doing it today, not 
because of its failure but because of 
insufficient staff and budget. Final- 
ly the information is passed on by 
word of mouth in confidential in- 
terviews. 


Some Unsolved Problems 

If the survey has shown anything 
it has shown the growing need for 
the service and the very feeble be- 
ginnings that have been made in the 
way of developing a technique. I! 
should like to suggest some of the 
problems which we might work on 
in the Occupational Section of this 
Association in the next year or two. 

The first is in regard to the sched- 
ule. I should like to have discussed 
the items which should be gathered 
in order to fulfill the aims of train- 
ing, placement, guidance, general 
information. Are these aims similar 
enough to incorporate all items on 
one schedule, or shall we decide, as 
investigators in the personnel move- 
ment seem to have decided, that 
each aim requires a different sched- 
ule? Shall we be able to combine 
an occupational description and the 
labor audit? Shall we have a card 
to be checked or shall we write up 
a “description” under proper head- 
ings? What shall be the size of the 
sheet or card? Realizing that in 
small cities the research function 
cannot become so specialized and 
technical, I should like to see the 
Occupational! Section suggest a form 
for use in small cities and a more 
elaborate system for large cities. 

A second field in which we might 
move forward would be in that of 
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filing, classification, key cards, and 
re-analysis of material on other 
cards, such as for the handicapped. 
Over and above all, suggestions 
might be made for clearing within 
the school system and if possible 
with other organizations in the 
same city. 

A third problem might be that of 
evaluating firms or grading them 
for placement purposes. Philadel- 
phia is the only place where even an 
attempt has been made, so far as I 
know. 

I should like to see a bibliography 
drawn up of the pamphlet literature 
available, to be of use especially to 
the cities beginning this work. 
Large cities are more likely to have 
the available funds to do this for 
themselves. Having done it, they 
might pass on their experiences. 

Fifth, we might begin to deter- 
mine which field of occupation still 
should be investigated. 

A last task ought not to be a diffi- 
cult one, to stimulate constructive 
criticism on the part of those class- 
room teachers, counselors at work 
with boys and girls, and placement 
officers, who are consuming our 
product. 


Summary 


In this brief survey, which is ob- 
viously incomplete, we have at- 
tempted to state the aims for gath- 
ering occupational and industrial 
material within the public school 
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system. These aims we have com- 
pared with those of the personnel 
group in industry, suggesting that 
as their technique varied with their 
aims, so must the technique among 
research groups in the educational 
system vary. We have suggested 
cities where investigations were be- 
ing carried on with four different 
aims,—training, placement, infor- 
mation, and guidance. Three ten- 
dencies have seemed to be at work, 
the establishment of permanent serv- 
ice for gathering and disseminating 
information; the centralization of 
this service; and the expression of 
the service in many and varied 
forms. 

Several unsolved problems have 
been suggested which might be at- 
tacked in the next year or so by the 
Occupational Information Section 
of this Association,—the question of 
schedules, filing, evaluating firms 
for placement purposes, bibliogra- 
phy of pamphlet material for small 
cities, determination of intensive 
studies still to be made, and stimu- 
lation of constructive criticism on 
the part of the consumers of our 
goods. 

It is in no dogmatic spirit that I 
have attempted to crystallize certain 
ideas, but rather to make a begin- 
ning for constructive criticisms. It 
is in this spirit that I present them, 
believing that the time is ripe to 
transmute much good intention into 
a technique. 


RELATIONSHIPS EXISTING BETWEEN THE COUNSE- 
LOR AND THE OCCUPATIONAL INVESTIGATOR 


May Rocers Lane 
Formerly Research Secretary, The White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia ; 
Research Supervisor, Occupational Studies for Guidance, Cleveland 


Four Special Types of Information 
Expected of the Counselor 

As rapidly as the duties, qualifi- 

cations, and relationships of the vo- 


cational counselor are clarified by 
job analyses, discussions, and 
surveys of counseling practices, 
our conception of the counselor’s 
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position and of the _ vocational 
guidance movement as a_ whole 
is broadened. The work, indeed, 
has been truly defined as social 
engineering and its function the 
conservation of human resources. 
Of the vocational counselor in the 
public schools we are tending to 
expect a service to individuals and 
to groups of individuals that is 
based on a knowledge (1) of the 
duties, requirements, and possibili- 
ties of junior and adult occupations, 
(2) of the function and availability 
of curricula in preparing for those 
occupations, (3) of the mental and 
physical handicaps of youth that 
affect their behavior in school and 
their chances for occupational suc- 
cess, and (4) of their family rela- 
tionships and adjustments in the 
community that affect their occupa- 
tional opportunities, ideals, and 
moral qualities. 

Probably few if any counselors 
have had the broad experience or 
training that would enable them to 
apply these four types of informa- 
tion to the cases of individual stu- 
dents and to render the counseling 
service that would be ideal. And 
yet the obvious need for such guid- 
ance by students has led teachers 
to volunteer or accept assignments 
to such service, and limited as their 
information in these four fields of 
knowledge may have been, their 
service has been of undoubted value. 
We must, however, look forward to 
a more complete realization of the 
counseling function and to securing 
a larger measure of this fourfold 
fact foundation for our counseling 
activities. 


Services Expected of the Occupational 
Investigator 


To an ever-increasing extent the 
occupational investigator is being 
called upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of counseling efficiency by sup- 


plying occupational and curricular 
facts about the working world and 
about the educational content and 
curriculum requirements of voca- 
tions. Although engaged in a spe- 
cialized field of research that appar- 
ently removes them from the pupils 
in school, investigators are and 
should be primarily interested in 
guidance rather than in occupations 
and research as such. Those who 
hold this position today are indirect- 
ly reaching young people through 
teachers and counselors by placing 
in their hands studies that are the 
“tools of the trade,” hoping that 
counseling may be more effective 
and may be done with some assur- 
ance that it will stand the test of 
record keeping and future followup. 
The following summary of tasks 
now performed by occupational in- 
vestigators under such titles as re- 
search director, research associate, 
research assistant, research secre- 
tary, and research supervisor, and 
even without title but “In Charge” 
of occupational studies, may not be 
a complete list but it contains those 
that are most generally performed 
and that are characteristic of the 
position. 

1. Making pamphlet studies of 
occupations for the use of students 
and teachers, including studies of 
the vocational curriculum. 

2. Directing the production of 
these studies by trained investiga- 
tors or by advanced university stu- 
dents. 

3. Keeping in touch with studies 
being made in other cities, exchang- 
ing reports, maintaining a reference 
library, and co-operating with other 
investigators in establishing an in- 
formation service on _ research 
methods and results. 

4. Assembling and supplying loan 
sets of pamphlet studies, bibliog- 
raphies,_ slides, pictures, news 
clippings, and exhibit material for 
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the use of teachers of occupational 
information,—a form of group 
counseling. 

5. Assisting teachers of occupa- 
tional information in the develop- 
ment of unit lesson plaas for the use 
of these materials. 

6. Giving university courses of 
study for counselors, placement 
workers, teachers of occupational 
information, industrial arts, and 
continuation schools during the 
year and in summer institutes. 

The first three of these tasks con- 
cern the making of occupational 
studies and promoting their produc- 
tion by others, and need not be dis- 
cussed at this time since they do not 
involve direct relationships with the 
counselor on the job, but the last 
three activities involve counselor 
supervision and counselor training 
and come within the scope of this 
paper. In a word, the relationships 
now existing between the occupa- 
tional investigator and the counsel- 
or are those of a supervisor and 
trainer and pertain to the counsel- 
or’s acquisition of facts about occu- 
pations and curricula and the use of 
that information in group and in- 
dividual counseling. 


Counselor Supervision 


The task of the occupational in- 
vestigator that permits a partial 
supervision of counselors in con- 
ferences and staff meetings con- 
cerns their visits to establishments 
and their teaching of the junior 
course in occupations. This partial 
supervision is perhaps as important 
a service as the production of occu- 
pational studies, since it is just as 
desirable to get the studies used in 
the schoolroom as it is to make 
them. It is doubtful whether a study 
of any general value can be made 
for less than $600 for salaries and 
printing of a small edition, and this 
is too large an investment if the 
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report fails to reach the students for 
whom it is primarily intended. And 
so the occupational investigator 
who sees how the studies could be 
used in the classroom has been as- 
sisting teachers of classes in occu- 
pations by supplying sets of studies, 
pictures, library references, and ex- 
hibit material, and by conferring 
with teachers on lesson plans. In 
Cincinnati the investigator . meets 
groups of teachers for discussion of 
occupations; and in Cleveland, in- 
dividual teachers are assisted in the 
development of unit lesson plans 
that are to be mimeographed and 
made available to other social 
science and occupations teachers of 
the eighth grade. 

Whether junior high school teach- 
ers of occupations are “counselors” 
is a fine point. It is difficult to see 
how they can teach occupations and 
avoid the discussion of their voca- 
tional significance. Such teachers 
engage in group counseling just as 
much as do actual counselors who 
teach the occupations course, or 
who supervise its teaching by 
others. If group counseling is not 
the purpose of the junior course in 
occupations then the wisdom of 
adding the subject to the already 
crowded curriculum may be doubt- 
ed. An occupations course has so- 
cial values, and it is popular with 
students, but it can be justified 
chiefly as the first step in vocational 
guidance. Such a course is intended 
to precede the vocational interviews 
of students with the counselor, and 
vocational interviews are much 
more effective if the time does not 
have to be spent in giving informa- 
tion that the student could have re- 
ceived in the classroom. Many of 
those who come to the interview 
with hazy or negative ambitions 
could be helped by the junior occu- 
pations course to some intelligent, 
well-founded, tentative choices, if 
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not to a single positive choice of 
vocation. The personal interview 
following such a course could then 
be given over to a discussion of the 
best choice of curriculum or job, and 
to the discovery of the mental, phy- 
sical, economic, and social handicaps 
that should be referred by the coun- 
selor to the proper agency of relief. 
Supervision of the individual inter- 
view is nowhere an existing rela- 
tionship, between the investigator 
and counselor, so far as is known at 
the present time, but partial or in- 
direct supervision of group coun- 
seling is an existing relationship in 
at least two cities. 

Visits to employment establish- 
ments, the other principal existing 
form of counselor supervision, are 
often a part of training courses in 
universities; but visits by counsel- 
ors-in-service have been supervised 
by the investigator in Chicago, and 
new employment counselors were 
personally conducted by the investi- 
gator in Philadelphia to a dozen 
firms in which different types of oc- 
cupations could be observed. In 
both cities, supervision naturally 
included instructions as to informa- 
tion desired, and how to obtain it 
and write it up on schedule forms, to- 
gether with personal conferences 
when reports were turned in and 
staff meetings in which experiences 
and information were discussed. 
The written schedule reports of 
visits were of value for placement 
and follow-up purposes and aided 
the counselors themselves to visual- 
ize the world’s work. 

The objective of visits and reports 
was not considered to be the pro- 
duction of pamphlet studies of occu- 
pations. There is a popular fallacy 
that counselors can do occupational 
research, whereas a knowledge of 
economics and research methods are 
essential, and the obligation to get 
the information for which the visit 
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is made involves a_ responsibility, 
skill, and understanding of what is 
seen and heard, that requires pro- 
longed visiting experience. Then, 
too, the writing of a survey report 
is more or less of a trade in itself, 
and experience seems to indicate 
that not less than half time should 
be devoted by any counselor to the 
making of an occupational study. 
The research supervisor’s time 
could better be spent in making the 
study alone unless the counselor can 
be assigned to a series of studies in 
which there will gradually be less 
and less supervision, in which case 
the counselor will expect to become 
a trained research worker. 

Counselors’ visits to establish- 
ments have often been concerned 
with new firms in which applicants 
for employment have been placed 
and with firms where the working 
conditions have been a matter of 
complaint. Schedule reports, con- 
ferences, and staff meetings ensure 
that the visits are of value both to 
the counselor and to the work of 
the placement office. It does not 
seem too much to expect that full- 
time counselors, especially those 
who do placement work, should de- 
vote one half-day a week to these 
necessary and educative contacts 
with the business world. 

The recent survey of vocational 
guidance by the U. S. Department 
of Labor makes the following state- 
ment about counselor contacts with 
industry : 

Vocational counseling, and _ all 
educational counseling as well, must 
take cognizance of the occupational 
world. The necessity for practical 
and not merely theoretical knowl- 
edge of its demands and point of 
view are recognized in counseling 
programs. Whether or not time is 
allotted the counselors to obtain oc- 
cupational information at first hand, 
counselors need that information, 
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and it must be made available. 
Direct contact increases the coun- 
selor’s knowledge and efficiency 
and reinforces his position. 


Counselor Training 


In addition to the work of coun- 
selor supervision, occupational in- 
vestigators are increasingly in de- 
mand for counselor training in 
preparatory and extension courses 
of study. Preparatory courses for 
the training of prospective teach- 
ers in normal schools and universi- 
ties are now including the study of 
occupational pamphlets and of gen- 
eral occupational information. The 
courses are usually given by faculty 
instructors, but in the University 
of Cincinnati a preparatory course 
in occupational information is being 
given by the investigator attached 
to the vocation bureau of the public 
schools and is required of all grad- 
uates of the College of Education. 
Another instance of a preparatory 
course in occupational information 
occurs at Harvard University, given 
by the Research Associate of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance of 
the Graduate School of Education. 

Extension courses -for teachers 
and counselors are more numerous 
than preparatory courses and are 
given at Boston University and the 
Universities of California, Cincin- 
nati, Columbia, Harvard, New York 
University and New York State De- 
partment of Education at the Oswe- 
go Summer Institute. In these six 
universities the specialized knowl- 
edge of an occupational investiga- 


tor is drafted for the courses in oc- 
cupational information and_ re- 
search and even in the philosophy 
and administration of part-time 
schools. The investigators who 
teach them are now engaged, or 
have been engaged in the past, in 
making or directing occupational 
studies for juniors. 

It may be appropriate to point out 
that a dozen years ago courses in 
occupational information were non- 
existent in this country. Would- 
be counselors of those days could 
fit themselves for occupational and 
curricular counseling only through 
attaching themselves to a local vo- 
cational survey such as those made 
in Richmond, Minneapolis, and In- 
diana cities, or through training for 
research and civil service positions 
that would take them into the 
workrooms of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments. Even today 
opportunities for studying occupa- 
tional research and courses in occu- 
pational information are very 
limited in number, and we may well 
consider how the vocational guidance 
movement can hope to realize its 
aims unless there are more instruc- 
tors who can give these courses, and 
more research workers who can 
continue the program of making 
occupational studies. It would 
seem that there is a vital need for 
more extension courses for counsel- 
ors and teachers in methods and 
principles of occupational research, 
and for more courses in occupation- 
al and curricular information. 


THE CONTENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF SCHEDULES 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL INVESTIGATION 


Fiorence E. CLark 


It has been with considerable 
hesitancy that I have prepared for 
reading before this meeting a paper 


on the “Content and Arrangement 


of Schedules for Occupational In- 
vestigation.” Discussed by one 
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alone, the subject tends to become 
detailed, dogmatic, and monotonous. 
The subject lends itself far better 
to a round-table, piece-meal discus- 
sion with each person equipped with 
paper, pencil, problems, ideas, and 
a critical spirit. It is in the hope, 
then, that later in the discussion and 
later during the year we sha!l all 
enlist in working out the problems 
I raise here today. 


Reasons for Preparing the Paper 


The reasons why we have thought 

it desirable to bring this technical 
subject before the Occupational Re- 
search Section are several. Each 
one of us as we have started to work 
in a new city or at a new problem 
has been confronted with the ques- 
tion, What are the tools used by 

others in the same field? We, there- 
fore, believe that cities starting the 
work for the first time will be glad 
to have at a central place informa- 
tion about these tools and samples 
of the tools themselves. The ex- 
hibit, which we have prepared will 
be sent out to fill this need. An- 
other reason has prompted us,—in 
the pressure of daily work some of 
us have gone on using our own old 
tools ignorant of whether or not 
other persons and organizations 
have better ones at their command. 
We hope, therefore, to use the find- 
ings with a critical spirit toward 
our own work. The third objective 
is perhaps the most difficult to 
achieve. Realizing that research is 
absolutely necessary to a guidance 
program but expensive, we look for- 
ward to the development of meth- 
ods and technique which will make 
it possible to pool findings and per- 
haps work out joint studies, thus 
reducing the expense and increasing 
the amount of service a few persons 
can render. In the light of these 
needs I have attempted to gather 
samples of schedules used, by all 
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persons in school systems and by 
some without doing research work, 


to analyze them, to classify items 
on the schedules, and to raise cer- 
tain problems. 


Purposes of Occupational Research 


Before we begin to analyze the 
schedules that were sent in, we 
ought to pause long enough to re- 
view the purposes of occupational 
research serving a public school 
system, for our objectives determine 
the sort of material we try to gath- 
er. The purposes of occupational 
research have been before this sec- 
tion for the last two annual confer- 
ences. Miss Lane! has summarized 
them as follows: 


Examination of the prefaces of the occu- 
pational studies that have been made in a 
number of cities in the last five years dis- 
closes that their avowed purposes were to 
aid teachers and counselors, first, in leading 
their pupils 14 to 21 years of age to choose 
a life work while still in school; second, in 
finding employment for graduates and with- 
drawals in the line of their chosen occupa- 
tion; and third, in adapting instruction, for 
at least a part of the time of public school 
attendance, to preparation for that chosen 
work. The studies have been expected to 
play an important part, therefore, in voca- 
tional choice, vocational placement, and voca- 
tional education. 


In my own study, a Survey of Re- 
search carried on, in the field of 
occupations and industry, by per- 
sons and bureaus connected with 
the public school system, we found 
that research in the public school 
system is being carried on for a 
training program, for placement 
purposes, for guidance, for general 
information about the work world. 

In addition to these purposes 
which will largely determine the 


1p. 1 Occupational Studies: their uses, 
content, volume, and history, and a Bibliog- 
raphy by May Rogers Lane, Vocational 
Guidance Series No. 1, Philadelphia, based 
on a paper read before the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Cincinnati, Feb- 
ruary, 1925. 
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items on the schedules, three condi- 
tions will tend to modify or vary the 
items on the schedules. First, as 
the emphasis of an organization is 
on one of the three or four pur- 
poses, sO we may expect to find 
certain items on the schedules elab- 
orated or emphasized. Second, 
when we find an organization or 
person serving a special group, such 
as colored women and girls, or the 
handicapped, again we shall find 
certain items on the schedules em- 
phasized. Third, since most organ- 
izations can not by law compel re- 
plies and must depend entirely upon 
the cooperation they are able to 
establish and maintain with the per- 
son, or firm, from whom information 
is being sought, the items on the 
schedule, therefore, will necessarily 
be modified by this fact. To cite but 
one example, information about 
payroll wages received by any per- 
son or groups of persons for a par- 
ticular time is extremely difficult to 
obtain without legal authority. 


Persons and Organizations Cooperating 


In requesting sample schedules 
from organizations we sent letters 
to all organizations and individuals 
that, as discovered last year through 
our survey, were conducting re- 
search in connection with the public 
school system or making researches 
of a similar nature, twenty-eight in 
number. Sample schedules were re- 
ceived from twenty organizations, 
and replies from all twenty-eight. 
Eight places failed to send schedules 
for various reasons. They gathered 
material casually using merely a 
memorandum, had ceased to do re- 
search work, or were revising their 
schedules. One set of the schedules 
sent in has been mounted for the 
exhibit here and a mimeographed 
list of exhibitors prepared for dis- 
tribution. 

Although the question of from 


whom are schedules taken is more 
concerned with methods of investi- 
gation than it is with the topic be- 
fore us today, it is necessary, never- 
theless, to consider it in connection 
with schedules also. One illustra- 
tion only to show what is meant: 
If an employer is interviewed we 
expect him to be able to answer ac- 
curately the numbers employed in 
his establishment; if an individual 
worker is interviewed we may ex- 
pect to get an approximation of the 
number but nothing else. From the 
twenty persons and organizations 
forty schedules used in occupation 
research were sent in. An analysis 
of these shows that 23 were firm 
schedules; four were job analysis 
schedules, with information about 
specific firms on them; nine sched- 
ules were used when _ individual 
workers were interviewed, two 
schedules were used when schools 
were visited, one schedule was used 
for interviews with employers’ and 
employees’ organizations, and one 
schedule was used when exhibits of 
occupational or industrial material 
were viewed. In other words two 
types of schedules are mainly in evi- 
dence, one used in connection with 
firms, the other in connection with 
individual workers. 

Organizations sending in the 27 
firm and job analysis schedules 
numbered 18, and those sending in 
the nine schedules used in inter- 
viewing individual workers num- 
bered five. When we come to go 
over in detail the items on the 
schedule our work will thus be con- 
centrated on these two kinds of 
schedules. 

When we consider the form of the 
schedule we find two predominating 
sizes. Sixteen of the schedules were 
5” x 8”, 17 were of correspondence 
size, two were a combination 5” x 8” 
and correspondence size, one was 
814” x 10%”, two were 8%” x 14”, 
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and two were unknown because we 
did not receive the original form but 
printed copies in the appendix of a 
pamphlet. Not only convenience of 
gathering material is considered 
when determining a desirable size 
for the schedule but also the con- 
venience of filing the material, since 
in many places the material is kept 
at a central place and referred to 
constantly. The two predominating 
sizes, 5” x 8” and correspondence, 
mean that filing quarters are easily 
obtainable since most filing cabinets 
can be obtained with drawers of 
these sizes. 

Much more variety is found in the 
forms used for the schedule, but 
one form is outstanding,—a card 
with entries on both front and back. 


When we come to consider the 
material used in the cards, undoubt- 
edly the matter of filing has had its 
influence. Seventeen of the sched- 
ules were of cardboard and 19 of 
paper, all of the 5” x 8” sized sched- 
ules were of cardboard. 

In considering whether the sched- 
ules were typed, printed, etc., we 
find the situation as follows: 20 
were printed, five were mimeo- 
graphed, 11 were typed, two were 
printed and supplementary sheet 
was mimeographed, two were un- 
known. 


The large number of schedules 
typed or mimeographed seems to in- 
dicate that changes are made so fre- 
quently that it seems desirable not 
to print the schedules. 

We come now to the detailed ex- 
amination of the separate items on 
the different types of schedules. We 
found that most schedules sent in 
were taken from firms, or employ- 
ers, and individual workers and 
since time does not permit us to 
consider the other types of sched- 
ules, our detailed examination will 
be limited to these two. 
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The Firm Schedule 


First, let us consider the sched- 
ules used in recording information 
obtained from the employer. There 
is a wide range in the amount of in- 
formation sought as exhibited by 
the number of items on the several 
schedules. A rough indication of 
this range is shown by the fact that 
one schedule consisted of a 5” x 8” 
card, with the front used only, and 
another schedule consisted of six 
pages of correspondence size. 

The items seem to classify under 
four main heads or fields, (1) gen- 
eral facts about the establishment, 
(2) general facts about the work- 
room, (3) detailed job analysis, and 
(4) general facts about the trade. 

As a matter of interest I rough- 
sheeted the items on the 27 firm and 
job analysis schedules, to find out 
what items occurred the most times. 
The question I throw out for your 
consideration is whether the items 
occurring most frequently, for in- 
stance thirteen or more _ times, 
would indicate a desirable minimum 
for a short schedule to be used in 
small cities or where research has 
not been specialized; and second 
whether the items occurring in all 
schedules would make a desirable 
maximum. 

I submit below the list of items 
which occurred in the firm sched- 
ules thirteen or more times. The 
numbers in parentheses after the 
items indicate the number of sched- 
ules out of the 27 on which the item 
occurred. 


General facts about the establishment: 


IEEE EE eee ee nes 25 
a 21 
SSS EERE aS eae eee 14 
Employment manager ..........c-cccscscsssseseseseee 13 
Business or nature of Product 2.0... 21 
SN eRe 19 
IS Ge: COUIID iecentnssstntumnseciaiionimnnn 19 
Number of employees by age groups such 

) SS fe eee eee 15 


Seasons—No. employed in busy and slack 
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CEOS SERVER We UP 20 
Number of hours, daily ................c-:esessesvee 21 
Number of hours, weelcly ..0.............ccccsssees 15 
Name of visitor and date 2.0.0.2... 16 

Job Analysis: 

BUGMRC OF GCCUBERION cnceccesessseescocosecescescecececese 24 
ae 14 
Bg _, Sonera rene 15 
SII tia dincaasndnarceshaanlia ns bilictatepieshdditansintedmyis 14 
a aa a alerts 17 
SARI SATE IGS SET ae 17 
er 18 
Personal qualities, elaborated in varying 

SEES SEE AS SAE eae > 14 
Mimiemeam rate Of BAY ........2.<.cscecscorscsscseseseee 26 
Maximum rate Of pay ..........c-c-cccsccseseseneseees 19 
II <aiactaclshalashcteelielnniisepsndiidinteteainaiiginecinies 17 


These items may be classified in 
the two fields, general facts about 
the establishment, and job analysis. 
When we analyze the nature of the 
next set of items, those that have 
occurred in from 10 to 13 of the 27 
schedules, we find facts about work- 
room conditions being asked for. 
These items with the number of 
times they occur follow: 


General facts about the establishment: 
Methods of training new workers ............ 11 
Apprenticeship schools ...............:s:-sssesesee 10 
Organization of employers and employees 11 
Restrictions as to race or color or use of 














silcaiibiietineniot 12 
Workroom Conditions: 
Lighting—nature of inictadlinniienbovinsiaaa 10 
Ventilation ............ 11 
Rest room puailihde ae 
I i a ace 12 
Job Analysis: 

Number of jobs in each occupation .......... 11 
Ee 12 


When the items occurring on 
from five to 10 of the 27 schedules 
are viewed, we find still more inter- 
est in facts about workroom condi- 
tions, plant policies, or general facts 
about the establishment, and in job 
analysis, specially as it relates itself 
to hazards. The following list 
brings out the specific items in 
which interest is shown. The num- 
ber as before indicates the number 
of schedules on which the item 
occurs. 


General facts about the establishment: 


Which floor establishment is located on .... 5 
Ee Ce RI castintarectniastdcilbstetieitnbaidiasatiabadion 8 
EE ES 
I I ic et sinceeiascicesepcecinmiasionl 6 
eae a 6 
PROC ORGRRE PORT RII cissencssesccscscenictssctnnsctineescies 8 
Educational program,—non-vocational ...... 6 
Vancmtiems G06 ROTA GS osececcicccccssccscscesccnssnsscooce 6 
Centralization of employment ..................:++« 5 
2 Fee eee | 
Bg, ere 8 
Attitude toward school ................cc.ccssscssesseees 6 
Facts about the workroom: 
General impression of workrooms .............. 7 
eS a erent aes eee 8 
ee ee 6 
Temperature and humidity ................:000 7 
ERASE RSET IN ORY EAR oot Se 6 
SINS <<ccticuiticnepsithnensidticelinmnedesitchdibaahensianiinnhieiisbishaes 5 
IID > ilirida aiatshd Sllacnoiehciscataiaiaaanaaendiensabaldionade 6 
EE EE Ta 7 
IIHT . .-sesctusshissinbsitilsmanieiasateanitiiblanta 5 
Ene eeeannes Sear, 9 
NRSC RESP RE ERR oe Se nena 6 
Job Analysis: 
eae 5 
BO TI i sinastecsiacsimninasiiienetiinns 5 
Job, skilled or unskilled ...............:.:ccccsseseeesseee 7 
OO =e 7 
Special requirements ............-cccscoccsecserecsensere 7 
Can physically handicapped be used? ........ 7 
RS TE 6 
Exposure to machinery .............ccsssscssesceseees 9 
ON ES ea ee eee 6 
Exposure to chemical ...........:c0c.ccsscssccsssssessees 8 
Strain from standing or speeding ................ 8 
ERR LEE Par 8 
I I a enianlinneeniliniiin 9 
SI CU QIN ceteitcinnccnsicccensinsentnnciennitenee 7 


When we get to the last group of 
items, those that occurred in the 
schedules less than 5 times, we find 
facts about the trade in general be- 
ing asked for for the first time, such 
as more details about the establish- 
ment, workroom conditions, and the 
job analysis. 

We have found 117 items in four 
fields, facts about the establishment, 
about the workroom, about jobs 
(analysis) about the trade in general, 
used in the one type of schedule, the 
firm schedule. A number of prob- 
lems lend themselves to discussion 
but we shall refrain from presenting 
them until the other type of sched- 
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ule used next most frequently, the 


individual worker schedule, has 


been analyzed briefly. 
Individual Workcr Schedule 


The facts desired in the individual 
workers schedule seem to group 
themselves in the following fields: 
personal status, education, work 
history including details of present 
position, and general questions. In 
one schedule another field was in- 
cluded, namely physical condition of 
worker. As organizations have 
used this type of schedule less fre- 
quently than they have the firm 
schedule, fewer points of view and 
fewer needs are manifest in the 
findings. The two types of organ- 
izations sending in this kind of 
schedule were organizations furn- 
ishing occupational information to 
women and the physically handi- 
capped. The list of items on the 
schedule, therefore, is much more 
tentative than that found in the firm 
schedule, which has been used by al! 
sorts of organizations, serving al! 
types of young persons. 

It will be worth while, however, 
since undoubtedly this type of 
schedule will continue to be used, 
and perhaps used more extensively 
and by more varied types of organ- 
izations in the future, to review the 
items occurring on more than half 
of the schedules or four times and 


more. 
Personal status: 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
NEES AEE ES TY oe § 
Living at home with parents or husband .. 5 
Living alone or with friends ...........ccscerees 5 

NE | aE 6 
Dependent minors, partial .............csssssereee 6 
Dependent,— adult, partial ...............c.cssssse 6 
Dependent,—adult, total ...............0.-+ iad 6 


Education: 
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Business or vocational schools ..............009+ 6 
| SG: 2 a eee 6 
Names Of imstitetsOngs .....20.00-..eccccrecssesceccseesees 6 
Length of time attemded .............ccceccseceossesees 6 
ceil 6 
I a cicennsmeiniaptinaiommnnnnennes 6 
Course OF MAajOT SUDJEC ..........ccerserereveerennees 5 


Would you recommend your own train- 
ing ?—what change would you suggest ?.. 6 
. bf Sk ee “ 


Work History: 
a EF —>—=E_E 8 
SN A IID seconsscsvisvnsanseinaesemnmemnemnanions é 
Ee eee 
I ri ciciatienieniieiion & 
ip SEIS SEE Ae 8 
I ee 4 
ee ee 5 
Possibility for part-time work . - 5 
Position of person under whom you work “ 
Probable maximum Salary  ...........c.esssccesee 5 
ST I deniichathentinscernisinensieninanomanitins 7 
ET ET ED entiniiineanmins © 
OE ee 8 
How matty subordinates .......c.0ccsscccsscsoseceseeess ‘ 


General Questions: 
Attractive features 


Disadvantages 
Qualifications essential to success 


General Problems 


We come, therefore, to three 
general problems still not discussed, 
which arise in criticizing any kind 
of schedule : 


1. Are the items included on the 
schedule designed so that they 
will bring in the material de- 
sired? And the attendant ques- 
tion: Have all items been in- 
cluded on the schedule which are 
necessary to gather the desired 
material ? 


2. Are the items so worded and de- 
fined that we can hope to get 
accurate, and so far as possible 
scientific answers ? 


. 
ws 


Are the items arranged to the 
best advantage on the schedule? 


I shall merely suggest the prob- 
lems involved by illustration, leav- 
ing to you and the executive com- 
mittee the task of actually putting 
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the critical spirit to work, at this 
meeting and during the coming 
year. 

For example on the firm schedule, 
are the two items, number of males 
and number of females, desirable or 
necessary information to gather, 
when we view our ultimate use of 
the occupational information in a 
training program, for placement 
purposes, and for guidance? I an- 
swer in this instance yes. It is 
necessary to have information 
about numbers of males and females 
for placement purposes because the 
selection of the candidate for a pos- 
sible vacancy in this establishment 
will be modified by the size of the 
establishment and the relative por- 
tion of males and females. The fact 
will also be helpful for guidance 
purposes when added to the same 
facts obtained from other similar 
establishments, because we _ shall 
have some idea of the importance 
of the industry in the locality. The 
problem before us then is to put 
similar tests to every item on the 
schedules submitted and at the same 
time to put the question, “Are all 
items included which should have 
been included?” 

Proceeding to the second general 
point for discussion, that of the 
wording or defining the items so 
that scientific results will be ob- 
tained, I offer but one example. 
Granted that it is in line with our 
ultimate object to gather informa- 
tion on the fluctuation in the indus- 
try or occupation, in other words 
the seasonableness of the industry 
or occupation, how should the item 
or items be worded to gather this 
information? Some schedules carry 
a single item, Seasons. Another 
schedule has space for several items, 
— Busy months, Slack months, 
Maximum force, Minimum force. 
What we really want to know is the 
fluctuation of work force not for 


the establishment as a whole but 
for each occupation. To get the 
most scientific result, then, these 
items about maximum and mini- 
mum force might well be asked for 
when each job is being analyzed. 

The testing of the wording of each 
item to see whether or not it brings 
measurable facts could and should 
be done with each item on the 
schedule. In doing this it must be re- 
membered, however, that some facts 
which we desire are not measurable 
or statistical, and come in the field 
of description. The Occupational De- 
scription in the suggested final form 
has a boxheading at the top show- 
ing a few facts about the depart- 
ments where the occupation is 
found and the minimum require- 
ments, followed by paragraph 
write-ups on the following subjects: 
Duties, Hours, Minimum Qualifica- 
tions, Additional Qualifications, De- 
sired Working Conditions, Principal 
Lines of Promotion. 

The schedules then should also be 
criticized from the point of view of 
ascertaining whether an attempt 
has been made to put in statistical 
form items which are not statistical. 
In my opinion items classified as 
characteristics of the job come into 
this class. On several schedules the 
following items are to be found: 
Job, easy or difficult, clean or dirty, 
interesting or uninteresting, heavy 
or light, monotonous or otherwise, 
skilled or unskilled. Other units are 
practically impossible to define: 
What is an easy job? When is it 
easy or difficult? How much dirt 
makes a clean job dirty? When is 
a job interesting or uninteresting? 
May not a job be interesting to one 
and uninteresting to another? What 
sort of tasks make a job heavy? 
Does not the physical development 
of the person doing the job deter- 
mine the classification of a job as 
heavy or light? In my opinion 
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these conditions or characteristics 
of a job had better be brought under 
the description of the job. The 
tasks, tools, and material can be 
described in such detail that conclu- 
sions can be drawn as to the sort of 
person to place or recommend for 
the job. 

In raising the third general prob- 
lem still left undiscussed, namely, 
that concerning the arrangement of 
the items on the schedule, we must 
remember that the schedule used in 
gathering occupational information 
is also used in some instances for 
permanent filing. Therefore, some 
of the principles generally sug- 
gested as to arrangement, the desir- 
ability of having the points placed in 
the order in which they would nat- 
urally be discussed or the desirabili- 
ty of having the pleasant points 
which do not antagonize first, do 
not hold in our case. It will be diffi- 
cult, however, to discuss the best 
arrangement based on the needs of 
filing, since filing methods vary, de- 
pendent as they are upon the office 
management and the whole voca- 
tional guidance plan, which we 
know at this stage of development 
varies greatly from city to city. 

Briefly in summary we have 
found out that, 


‘1. The schedule used in gathering occupa- 
tional information is also used for per- 
manent filing and reference. 

2. The firm and individual worker's sched- 
ules are the two most frequently used, 
although examples of schedules used in 
visiting trade or technical schools, em- 
ployers’ and employees’ organizations, 
and exhibits, were sent in. 

3. Two sizes are most frequently used, a 
5” x 8” schedule and one of correspond- 
ence size. 


4. The form of the schedules varies great- 
ly all the way from a card used on one 
side to a six-page, correspondence size. 
About half of the schedules were in 
temporary form, not printed. 
6. In analyzing the Employers’ Schedule 
the items or questions group themselves 
in four fields: General facts about the 
establishment, general facts about the 
workroom, detailed job analysis, and 
general facts about the trade. 

The same twenty-five items or questions 
are found in about half of the schedules. 
These items are to be found in the fields 
General facts about the establishment 
and Job analysis. 

8. About 125 different items were found 
in the 27 firm schedules. 

9. The items on the individual worker's 
schedule were grouped under the follow- 
ing heads Personal status, physical 
condition of the worker, education, work 
history including details of present 
position, and general questions. 

Some of the problems I have raised for 
discussion and leave with you are these 

1. Are the items listed on the schedule 
designed to bring in the material sought 
and are all the items included which are 
necessary to gather the material sought? 

2. Are the items so worded or defined that 
the most accurate and scientific answers 
are obtained? 

3. Are the items arranged to the best ad- 
vantage not only for gathering the in- 
formation but also for permanent filing 
and constant use? 

4. Can we get a desirable minimum of 
questions or items for a short schedule, 
to be used where, let us say, the needs 
for placement purpose predominate? 
Would the 25 items found in all sched- 
ules fill that need? 

Would the maximum complete list of all 

items found when refined and subjected 
to the tests we have suggested be the 
desirable list when material is desired 
for all three purposes,—training pro- 
gram, placement, and guidance? 

6. Should the Occupational Research Sec- 
tion attempt to draft these schedules, or 
are the needs of different places too 
varied and the condition too changing, 
to attempt this? Would it be better to 
merely act as a clearing house for the 
ever-changing practice? 
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THE CONTENT, VOLUME, AND USES OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STUDIES 


May Rocers Lane 


Examination of the prefaces 
of the occupational studies that 
have been made in a number of 
cities in the last five years discloses 
that their avowed purpose was to 
aid teachers and counselors, first in 
leading their pupils 14 to 21 years 
of age to choose a life work while 
still in school, second in finding em- 
ployment for graduates and with- 
drawals in the line of their chosen 
occupation, and third in adapting in- 
struction, for at least a part of the 
time of public school attendance, to 
preparation for that chosen work. 
The studies have been expected to 
play an important part, therefore, 
in vocational choice, vocational 
placement, and vocational educa- 
tion. They have varied widely in 
content, volume, emphasis, methods 
of handling the information, and in 
point of view, and the question nat- 
urally arises whether the purposes 
for which they have been intended 
are being adequately fulfilled. 

A survey of current opinion as to 
the uses, content, and volume of 
occupational studies has been made 
by the White-Williams Foundation 
of Philadelphia,—an organization 
that aims to demonstrate methods 
and policies in connection with 
guidance. After a two years’ ex- 
periment in making occupational 
studies for the Junior Employment 
Service of The Board of Public Ed- 
ucation, every step of which was 
marked by a consideration of meth- 
ods and standards, the Foundation 
made this survey in order to learn 
whether the Philadelphia studies 
were serving their purpose, and in 
order that their experience and 


conclusions might be made available 
to others. 
The Survey 

A questionnaire and letter of ex- 
planation were sent out in late De- 
cember, 1924, asking for replies to 
the questions about the content, 
volume, and uses of educational 
studies and submitting three of the 
Philadelphia publications as_ illus- 
trative material for constructive 
criticism. The 632 recipients of the 
questionnaire were located in every 
State in the country and probably 
represent the educational market 
for such studies today. 

Although the number of replies 
was smaller than anticipated, ten 
weeks seemed ample opportunity to 
express an opinion, and the actual 
number of those who are critical 
and discriminative of occupational 
studies is probably not very large. 
The following summary of returns 
represents a total of 99 individuals, 
23 of whom are directors, supervis- 
ors, and principals; 26 counselors, 
co-ordinators, and visiting teach- 
ers; 15 teachers in junior and sen- 
ior high and vocational schools; 17 
normal school and university in- 
structors of education. 

The questionnaire returns indi- 
cated that occupational studies 
were deemed to be useful in five 
different kinds of situations, in 
courses of study and talks on occu- 
pations to groups of students in 
public schools, in interviews for the 
guidance and placement of indi- 
viduals, in visits to industries by 
teachers and counselors, in 
professional study by teachers, 
counselors, and supervisors § in 
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service, and in w«miversity courses 
of study for prospective teach- 
ers and counselors about occu- 
pational information and surveys. 
The statements about each of these 
five activities afford a new realiza- 
tion of the ever-expanding volume 
of information needed by those who 
are using the studies. 


(1) Courses of study and talks to 
groups of students on occupations 


In regard to occupational talks 
and courses of study for classes and 
assembly groups there were returns 
from 22 individuals who were con- 
ducting courses in occupations in 
the seventh to the twelfth grades. 
These consisted of directors of vo- 
cational guidance or vocational ed- 
ucation, principals, and grade teach- 
ers. Eight of these individuals were 
teaching a course definitely recog- 
nized in the curriculum as “occupa- 
tions” or “vocational guidance.” 
The maximum time allotment was 
usually 12 to 40 clock-hours per 
year for any single class, but four 
of these courses had as many as 90 
to 133 clock-hours. These special 
courses in occupations reached as 
many as 55 pupils in an R.F.D. lo- 
cality to 3000 pupils in a large city. 

The study of occupations was al- 
so carried on in connection with 
civics, vocational civics, community 
life problems, social sciences, and 
English, and, in these curriculum 
subjects, from 600 to 6000 pupils 
were being reached in practically 
the same allotment of time,—7 to 
50 clock-hours per year for a sin- 
gle class. 

Assembly talks, based on occupa- 
tional studies, were also being given 
at irregular intervals, both by 
teachers and by employment coun- 
selors. There is increasing evidence 
that specialization in one or two oc- 
cupational talks by teachers and 
counselors is a conservation of time 
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and effort, and the talk is often 
more satisfactory in content than 
the usual address by the business 
man who does not realize what his 
audience wants to know. 


(2) Gwidance and placement inter- 
views with individuals 

In connection with interviews 
about choice of occupation and 
preparation for it, the studies may 
be used “to put into the hands of 
pupils and of applicants for jobs,” 
either “to aid them in making a 
choice of life work,” or “for sup- 
plementary study after they think 
they have made a choice.” Studies 
may also be kept on hand by the 
teacher for the pupils “to read vol- 
untarily, for reference,” or “to be 
loaned and the pupils questioned 
about them later,” or “to be pur- 
chased, if students are interested in 
a certain occupation,” or “if they 
want a better understanding of a 
vocation and how to prepare for it.” 
These were the replies from junior 
high school teachers, senior high 
school deans, employment counsel- 
ors, university professors, and city 
directors of vocational education. 

In addition to this personal use 
by pupils and applicants, the studies 
were reported to be of service to 
school and employment counselors 
“as a basis of advice with parents 
and pupils.” To advise “wisely”, 
“intelligently,” “definitely,” and “to 
give more complete information” 
were evidently counseling ideals, 
and in order to make such a type of 
counseling possible, the studies 
should be used “for the better prep- 
aration of teachers and counselors 
as to what information is to be 
given,” and “to saturate them with 
practical facts and viewpoints.” As 
a result of such preparation, “chil- 
dren and parents learn what to ex- 
pect from a position, and what 
preparation for advancement is nec- 
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essary,” and “the studies also serve 
as proof to correct wrong impres- 
sions,” and “to convince parents and 
students that your statements are 
founded on facts.” 


(3) Visits to Industries 


Those who reported that they 
visited establishments to find jobs, 
to study jobs, or to develop 
courses of study expressed the 
opinion that the studies were 
helpful “for preliminary study,” 
“for comparison of local condi- 


tions with those elsewhere,” “to 
give purpose to visits,” “to save 
time during the visit,” “to learn 


what to look for,” for explanation 
after the visit is made, and even as 
a “substitute for visiting.” For in- 
stance, a high school dean studies 
them in preparation for visiting in 
order “to awaken an interest in an 
industry as offering opportunity for 
life work.” A director of continua- 
tion schools says, “Preliminary 
study is necessary for all who have 
had no trade training or industrial 
contacts.” Employment counselors 
say the studies are helpful “to the 
inexperienced investigator” “to get 
interpretive background,” “to give 
an idea of what information to get 
in a visit,” and “to prepare one to 
visit intelligently and ask important 
questions.” Preliminary study is 
also helpful “in investigating com- 
plaints of working conditions.” 
Other placement workers say such 
studies “prepare one to judge a par- 
ticular firm,” and “to evaluate the 
opportunities so that an applicant 
can be directed to the better condi- 
tions.” A trade school coordinator 
says that preliminary study “en- 


ables one to talk to employers and 
sell educational ideas to them.” 

A continuation school teacher 
finds them helpful “for comparing 
reports of industry by the pupils 
with the printed reports.” A con- 


tinuation school supervisor says the 
studies “give purpose to teacher 
visiting instead of aimless follow 
up.” A high school counselor thinks 
the studies are “good for explana- 
tion after a visit is made,” and a 
normal school teacher of industrial 
arts thinks they “supplement know!- 
edge after visiting.” A teacher of 
foremanship suggests, “Of course, 


‘everyone must visit the jobs in 


which he makes placements, but the 
studies help to give a working 
knowledge even better than visit- 
ing,” and a university instructor of 
vocational psychology suggests 
that, “If studies are well done they 
should save the necessity of making 
so many first-hand visits.” 


(4) Professional study for counselors 
and teachers in service 


The fourth way in which studies 
were deemed useful was for pro- 
fessional study by counselors and 
teachers in service. This use was 
brought out particularly by the 
supervisors of education, guidance, 
and placement. A junior high school 
principal says that his teachers 
“must have this information if they 
are to inform and guide pupils.” A 
state supervisor of continuation 
schools says, “Teachers are ignor- 
ant of economic and sociological 
history, present trends, and actual 
working conditions. Time is lack- 
ing to ground them in these mat- 
ters. The studies save weeks of 
voluminous reading, emphasize the 
salient points, and promptly bring 
the teacher to a realization of what 
she ought to know. They are also 
full of suggestions that an intelli- 
gent teacher can translate into spe- 
cific instruction material in ie 
matics, science, and hygiene, and 
are rich in interpreting the employ- 
ment background of continuation 
school pupils.” A director of Place- 
ment and guidance says that “coun- 
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selors need all such studies they can 
get.” A city director of vocational 
education says that studies are 
“good for the assignment of regular 
lessons and recitations by vocation- 
al teachers.” A state supervisor of 
industrial education says that “all 
teachers of industrial arts and man- 
ual training should be encouraged 
to study them.” 

Supervisors not only recommend 
them to their teachers and counsel- 
ors for professional study, but use 
them “for their own teacher confer- 
ences,” “for staff talks,” “for talks 
“at parents’ meetings,” “for stay-in- 
school drives,” and “for relaying in- 


«-formation to teachers and counsel- 


ors to be worked over by them for 
their own particular needs.” 


(5) Occupational information and sur- 
veys for prospective teachers 


And, finally, occupational studies 
were being used in courses in “oc- 
cupational information and sur- 
veys” for prospective teachers. 
Their instructors and professors in 
normal schools, colleges, institutes, 
and universities said the studies were 
a “guide to those that the students 
themselves should make in their 
local communities later,” that they 
must read them “to broaden their 
comprehension of occupations,” that 
they are “types cf what needs to be 
done in a wide range of occupa- 
tions,” that they “illustrate some of 
the results that are to be expected 
in making studies,” and that they 
are “examples to show to students 
what is being done and how it is 
done.” Normal schools also have 
definite courses in occupations for 
prospective teachers, in which “the 
student committee on occupations 
consults the studies in making up 
their own reports.” Local visiting 
teacher committees and continua- 
tion school committees “study the 
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method of approach and of handling 
occupational material.” 


The length of an occupational report 


This summary of the ways in 
which occupational studies are em- 
ployed for guidance, study, and 
training, raises the question as to 
whether any one occupational re- 
port can possibly serve the needs of 
the entire educational system. Is a 
short study better for youth and a 
longer study suitable solely for 
adults? The questionnaire was 
worded so as to draw out the possi- 
ble uses for both short and long 
studies and preferences as to either. 
The questionnaire presented the 
problem of whether a survey should 
be reported in print in limited or ex- 
tended detail, not whether a short 
field survey might be made to take 
the place of a comprehensive one. 

The returns indicated clearly that 
both long and short printed reports 
were needed. The short studies 
could be “put into the hands of any 
junior high or continuation school 
pupil,” and were “indispensable” to 
teachers of occupations in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
“for unit lessons,” and “for student 
reference libraries.” Visiting teach- 
ers wanted them “when there is no 
organized vocational guidance de- 
partment,” and placement counsel- 
ors wanted them “to read or discuss 
with children and parents.” On the 
other hand, it was equally clear that 
even pupils in the junior high and 
continuation schools used the longer 
bulletins under certain circum- 
stances. Six teachers of occupa- 
tions said the bulletins could be used 
in their work “when time permits 
of extensive study,” “when a stu- 
dent has decided on a vocation, or 
thinks he has, and wants to make a 
more detailed study of it,” or “when 
pupils are definitely preparing for 
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some line of work,” or “when pupils 
have a special report to prepare.” 

The usefulness of the longer 
study, therefore, seems to depend 
not so much upon the age, grade, 
and occupation of the reader, as up- 
on the purpose of the reading. The 
short study was undoubtedly best 
for young people “in exploratory 
and self-finding courses in occupa- 
tions,” when “a quick, extensive, 
and general survey” of the world’s 
work was being made. It was also 
best for adults when only “general 
information in clear, concise form” 
is wanted, or when “time is too 
limited to read the longer ones.” 
The usefulness of the longer study 
in the higher grades and for teach- 
ers and counselors themselves “for 
detailed or intensive study” was al- 
most unquestioned. Some writers 
said the longer study was much 
“more readable,” and “more adapted 
for widespread use”, its “complete- 
ness made it more valuable for refer- 
ence, if specific questions are raised,” 
and more valuabie for “the orienta- 
tion of the counselor to large indus- 
tries with many ramifications.” In 
fact, a state supervisor of continua- 
tion schools regards the fifty-page 
Philadelphia Bulletin as a brief study 
itself, since at least five of the re- 
ports produced in other cities have 
reached a volume of 100 to 180 
pages. 

As a matter of fact, the vote on 
the question, “If but one report is 
to be printed, which do you prefer 
in volume, the Monograph or the 
Bulletin?” was practically a tie. 
People in all grades of positions 
preferred the Bulletin, and people in 
all grades of positions preferred the 
Monograph. It seems probable, 
therefore, that any report that is 
to have widespread _ circulation 


could be printed in both greater and 
less detail, and in editions of about 
equal number. 


The topical content of occupational 
studies 

With the problems of utilization 
and volume of occupational studies 
thus surveyed, it is possible to ap- 
proach the problem of topical con- 
tent with a clearer understanding of 
the extent and quality of informa- 
tion that a report should present. 
That the information should be 
comprehensive has been demon- 
strated. That the content and scope 
of desirable subject matter is some- 
what commonly agreed upon is 
proved by the accompanying table, 
“Comparison of Topics in Formal 
Outlines and Studies”. Here the 
wording of the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin Outline is given since it was 
compiled by listing the topics al- 
ready used in studies and outlines 
elsewhere when, in 1923, the prob- 
lem of a desirable content for the 
longer occupational study was con- 
sidered. The topics thus assembled 
were regrouped, in order to concen- 
trate the information to be pre- 
sented on any one topic; rephrased, 
sometimes, in favor of the more 
specific terms of information actu- 
ally to be obtained rather than in 
terms of that more generalized topic 
or question that might be asked; 
and rearranged to give emphasis to 
beginners’ jobs and to the educa- 
tion and experience they must se- 
cure if they are to advance to the 
skilled and supervisory position. 

Since the readers of the proposed 
Philadelphia studies would probably 
be high school students as well as 
teachers and counselors, Part I was 
intended to contain interesting, in- 
troductory material on “the Nature, 
Importance and History of the 
Business”, and to furnish from 
library sources the necessary initial 
information for the actual survey 
of establishments. Part II presents 
“Opportunities for Junior Employ- 
ment and Instruction”, including 
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the departmental and occupational 
organization of the entire business. 
“Working Conditions” are reserved 
for Part III, where the various eco- 
nomic, physical, and social advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the oc- 
cupation are detailed. Supplemen- 
tary material on “Job Analysis” of 
skilled, adult occupations is added in 
Part IV, whenever time and oppor- 
tunity in the survey permit. The 
Appendix contains a “Bibliography”, 
a list of schools or “Chart of Train- 
ing Opportunities”, and the “Con- 
tent of a Good Course of Training”. 
The Philadelphia reports have been 
built on this outline, the main head- 
ings remaining in the table of con- 
tents but the sub-topics showing 
what information the particular 
outline topic has yielded in the 
course of the investigation. 

In the table of Comparison of 
Topics on page 333, the columns to 
the right show, by means of stars or 
dashes, the presence or absence of 
the topics in other outlines and 
studies, much as the Brewer and 
Cincinnati outlines for classroom 
discussion of an occupation, and 
such as the Cincinnati, California, 
Chicago, and Detroit printed studies 
embody, and the Chicago “memo- 
randum” for investigation of estab- 
lishments. All but one of the topics 
appear in two or more of the eight 
columns of the table, the one excep- 
tion being the Appendix topic, 
“Chart of Training Opportunities.” 


Criticism of the topical content 


Criticism of the topical content 
and scope of occupational studies, as 
expressed in the questionnaires, was 
based upon examination of the 
Philadelphia electrical study table 
of contents and in some cases on a 
copy of the Philadelphia Bulletin 
Outline itself. Since this was an 
inclusive and comprehensive out- 
line, as already explained, criticism 
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should be of value to all who make 
occupational surveys. The ques- 
tionnaire put the: problem in this 
way. ne 

“The table of contents of the 
Philadelphia studies is built on a 
definite plan as to scope, emphasis, 
and arrangement of subject matter ; 
of what parts or qualities do you 
think most highly? What parts are 
least helpful to you? What other 
subject matter do you think should 
be included in future studies?” 

The parts mentioned oftenest as 
being the most helpful were Part II. 
Opportunities for Employment and 
Instruction, and Part III. Working 
Conditions, or else certain sub-top- 
ics within these Parts were men- 
tioned. It was generally agreed that 
if any part were to be eliminated, 
Part I. Nature, Importance, and 
History of the Business Man was 
“of least value for vocational guid- 
ance,” because this was “library 
material” and was “more available 
than industrial material.” Six stated 
that it was “hard to say that any 
part is least helpful”. 

The qualities most generally ap- 
proved in occupational studies were 
definiteness, clarity, conciseness, 
directness, brevity and accuracy. 
By far the most comment was upon 
such research qualities as “the re- 
cording of actual situations”, “actu- 
al conditions and circumstances of 
a job”, “facts directly, fully, and 
accurately presented”, “plain truth”, 


“specific information”, “up-to-date 
information not obtainable else- 
where”, “combination of brevity 


and research accuracy”, and “objec- 
tive data”. 

The ancient controversy about 
the value of local information 
to people living elsewhere took 
form, now and then, in this part of 
the questionnaire. A director of 
vocational education thought the 
Bulletins were “localized” and a 
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director of vocational guidance 
stated that the Bulletins “pertained 
exclusively to Philadelphia”. A uni- 
versity professor thought they were 
“too much like masters’ theses”. 
The value of studies for a compari- 
son of occupational conditions in 
different localities has already been 
quoted in connection with their use 
in industrial visiting. From com- 
ments such as the above the pro- 
ducer of studies learns to be more 
careful in the wording of titles on 
the cover. 

Although most writers had “noth- 
ing to suggest” for other topics to 
be included in the future, or said, 
“Everything is in”, a few good sug- 
gestions were made. A promotion 
chart was wanted by a vocational 
school teacher, who submitted an 
excellent example of one he had 
made himself. Our comment on 
this suggestion is that the “organ- 
ization chart” takes the place of it, 
and is more easily read than are 
variable graphic lines. Another 
suggestion was for an index at the 
end of the Bulletin. We think that 
a well organized table of contents 
takes its place, and that while an 
index is desirable for a book it in- 
frequently appears in a pamphlet. 
A more durable binding was wanted 
by a normal school teacher of in- 
dustrial arts. In Philadelphia the 
counselors were supplied with bind- 
ers in which to file the studies, but 
even so the reports would be more 
durable in dark covers. 

Still another valuable suggestion 
was that a topic should be added for 
“specific cases of young workers,” 
and we think that would add greatly 
to the interest and value of the re- 
ports. The Philadelphia topic, 
“lines of promotion and successful 
careers of adults” was intended to 


include the early education and ex- 
perience of those who have attained 
success, and perhaps this would 
cover the point. Interviewing both 
young and adult workers in any sur- 
vey would be very desirable, but the 
pressure to produce the occupation- 
al information itself is so great that 
more time and more investigators 
must be available if this feature is 
to be added. The same comment 
may be made to the two sugges- 
tions that the studies “should con- 
tain exercises or problems for the 
use of the material” and “sugges- 
tions as to what the schools can and 
should do with the information.” 
The time element, the number of 
investigators, and the qualifications 
of one or more of the investigators 
to handle the pedagogical applica- 
tions of the material or to work out 
courses of instruction must all be 
taken into account if this is to be 
included in a research plan. 

In conclusion, it seems probable 
that a desirable content and scope 
for occupational surveys has been 
demonstrated according to the re- 
returns from the questionnaire. 
There has been no intent in this re- 
port to prescribe in any way the ar- 
rangement, or emphasis, or volume 
of subject matter. These character- 
istics will inevitably vary in differ- 
ent cities. But if a clearance or in- 
formation service for occupational 
studies were to be established, it 
might be possible for a clearance 
secretary to supply some such infor- 
mation as is contained in this report 
to those who seek it; and if a criti- 
cal bibliography of occupational 
studies were to be compiled, the 
table prepared for this report illus- 
trates one way of comparing con- 
tent, scope, and terminology. 
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COMPARISON OF TOPICS IN FORMAL OUTLINES AND STUDIES 
' Topics for —_ oo 

Topics for printed report classroom investi 

discussion gation 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin Outline Brewer Cin'ti Chicago 
923-25) outline outline Memo 
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Foreword 
Table on contents 
Part I. Nature, Importance, and History of the Business 
Definition, description, and characteristics of product 
or services: specialties and sidelines, clientele | 
Or customers 
Classification : allied occupations, source and prepar- 
ES GE Ra EEE Ee 
History: beginnings, important changes, recent 
progress 
Importance: number engaged in the work, census 
data and comparisons 
Contribution to social welfare: necessity, use, value, 
social and educational influence 
Part II. Opportunities for Junior Employment and 
Instruction 
Survey of workrooms: location and description 
pictures, a trip through departments 
**Departmental and occupational organization of the 
work: grade of job, age, sex, rates of pay, 
with chart 
**Junior jobs and qualifications: 14 and 15 years, 16 to 
8; schooling, laws, abilities 
Demand for skilled and unskilled labor 
Systematic instruction offered in plants: classes, 
clubs and apprenticeships 
**Courses of instruction in Iccal schools ..........--s---s0+++0 
Lines of promotion and successful careers of local | 
people 
Part III. Working Conditions. 
Hours of labor, wages and incomes, regularity 
Health and safety problems of workrooms 
Economic and social welfare of employees: sickness, 
accident, old age, and death benefits; trade and 
employers’ organizations; social and _ recrea- 
tional activities 
Future of the business, trade or industry 
Advantages and disadvantages 
Part IV. Job Analyses. 
Skilled jobs described in outline as to— 
A. Tasks, materials, equipment 
B. Output quantity and quality standards 
C. Knowledge and skill required for success .... 
D. Qualifications of successful workers 
E. Strain and hazards of the job 
Appendix. 
Bibliography 
**Chart of training opportunities 
Content of a good course of training 





















































* Means a topic or its equivalent appears in the outline or study. 
** Means particular emphasis or space is given to this topic. 
v Means topic was included in a second series of studies. 
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PROBLEMS OF SUMMARIZING AND EDITING OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STUDIES' 
Mary P. Corre 


What are some of the special 
problems relating to summarizing 
and editing occupational studies? 
How are these problems met by 
those engaged in the field of occupa- 
tional research? 

In order to secure answers to 
these questions, that may be of 
value to those now engaged in mak- 
ing occupational studies and to 
those who wish to enlarge their 
activities to include the preparation 
of occupational studies, question- 
naires were sent out to a number of 
persons now at work in this field. 

This paper will, therefore, repre- 
sent the points of view of those who 
have been engaged in supervising 
occupational studies prepared by 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
at Chicago, the Indiana University 
and the Chamber of Commerce at 
Indianapolis, the White-Williams 
Foundation at Philadelphia, the Vo- 
cation Bureau at Cincinnati and of 
Mr. Frederick J. Allen and the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Information, 
both of these being engaged in pre- 
paring studies of more universal ap- 
plication than the foregoing. Mr. 
Allen was formerly investigator of 
occupations for the Vocation Bu- 
reau of Boston, and is now research 
associate of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The problem of summarizing and 
editing is naturally influenced by wheth- 
er or not the editing, writing, and in- 





1The questionnaires upon which this 
paper is based are filed with the Chairman 
of the Occupational Research Section—Mary 
P. Corre, Vocation Bureau, Denton Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


vestigating are done by one or more pcr- 
SONS. 

In Chicago all twenty-two advis- 
ers may do some of the investigat- 
ing; the adviser who writes up the 
study performs the major part of 
the investigation. Sometimes two 
advisers may collaborate in writing 
up the material but the practice is 
to have it dene by one person. The 
editing of all material is theoreti- 
cally supposed to be done by the 
person in charge of the work. 

In Indianapolis the custom has 
been for one person to look up lit- 
erature bearing on the occupation; 
for one person to investigate local 
establishments. Perhaps one per- 
son may perform both of these 
duties. Another person then writes 
and edits the pamphlet. 

In Philadelphia and Cincinnati it 
has been customary for the work 
of investigating to be done by one 
person, who also does the writing. 
In the event that the investigator is 
the director of the department, then 
the editing, writing and investigat- 
ing are all performed by the same 
person. 

Mr. Allen does the field investi- 
gating for his studies but is aided by 
others who secure information from 
printed material. 

In the Bureau of Vocational In- 
formation the division of duties de- 
pends on the character and scope of 
the study. One to five persons may 
do the investigating, one to three, 
the writing, while there are two 
who act as final editors. 


There are various opinions in regard 
to the advantages of having the writing 
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and investigating done by one and thc 
same person. We are told that this plan, 


. Makes for uniformity and more accu- 
rate results. 

. Necessitates schedules being 
thrown out. 

. Centralizes responsibility in one person. 

. Is easier to handle from the administra- 
tive point of view. 

. Arouses more interest on the part of 
the worker if he is to carry through a 
piece of work and receive credit for it. 

. Results in truer interpretation of facts 
because the investigator brings visual 
memories and modified personal opinions 
and attitudes from his actual contact 
with employers, employees, work rooms, 
and records. 

. Gives the investigator the opportunity 

to summarize and interpret the field 
work. 
Is excellent experience for the investi- 
gator, for summarizing of problems in- 
volved should help him to be a better 
investigator next time. 

. And finally results in unity and even- 
ness of treatment, accuracy, proper per- 
spective and truth of statement. 


fewer 


In favor of having the investigating 
and writing done by more than one per- 
son the following opinions were offered: 


1. Facts viewed by several persons mean 
that fewer points are overlooked. 

2. Points of view brought out through 
various persons working on the study 
mean that the prejudices of one are 
frequently out-balanced by those of an- 
other. This is especially true when 
facts are not obtainable and opinions 
come into play. 

. Assembling, writing, and editing ma- 
terial require a different kind of skill 
from that needed for gathering material. 
Provides a good method for using new 
and inexperienced workers. 

. Specialization, therefore, makes it pos- 
sible to do more work. 

. Specialization results in faster produc- 
tion and better presentation; especially 
in regard to statistical reports. 

. Complete information is easier to secure 
for each worker may supplement special 
deficiencies of others. 

. The difficulty of finding the good quali- 
ties of investigator and writer in one 
person, is obviated. 


To the question “Which plan is pre- 
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ferred?” the following answers were 

given: 

1. That when it is desired to accomplish 
as much as possible with the various 
workers on the staff, the plan of using 
a number of persons on the same study 
is preferred; but when the ease of ad- 
ministration is considered, the plan of 
having one skilled person at work is 
given preference. 

That both writing and investigating 
shall be done by one person provided 
that the work is supervised by another 
and that the investigator is able to write 
acceptably. 

That it depends on the character of the 
study and the personnel available, 
though the preference is for the same 
person to carry through all types of 
work 


In general, the majority of an- 
swers indicate that if it is possible 
to combine the necessary skill in one 
person, and if it is possible to super- 
vise and check up the work done by 
this person, it is preferable that one 
person shall carry through the in- 
vestigation, summarizing, and writ- 
ing. 

If there are any limitations con- 
cerning the space that may be de- 
voted to the study, this, too, will 
present a problem to the person who 
summarizes and edits the material. 

Philadelphia has limited the space 
for the text of its studies to 50 
pages. It is believed that the read- 
ing of 50 pages requires as much 
time as counselors and pupils could 
be expected to give voluntarily. 

Other replies to this question indi- 
cate that there is no definite limita- 
tion as to space, that the space 
varies according to the purpose of 
the study, and that the space used is 
that needed to cover the subject 
adequately, although the desire to 
publish a pamphlet and not a book, 
and the greater expense involved in 
printing the longer studies are in- 
fluencing factors. 


Methods of tabulating and presenting 
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to the use of a table of contents. In 


statistical material are also problems for 
the writcr and editor. 


In Chicago and in the Bureau of 
Vocational Information punching 
and tabulating machines have been 
used to record statistics for the 
longer studies, while the hand meth- 
ods of tabulating have been em- 
ployed for the shorter studies. 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati have 
not used machinery for tabulating 
purposes. 

The value of the occupational 
study is influenced by the methods 
which are used in presenting statis- 
tical data. This is another import- 
ant problem related to the sum- 
marizing and editing of occupation- 
al studies. Naturally the methods 
used in this connection depend 
largely upon the purpose of the 
study and upon those persons for 
whom it is primarily intended. The 
following points of view are ex- 
pressed by the questionnaires: 

l If the study is intended for advisers it 
is possible to include more statistical 
data, both in the text and in the appen- 
dices ; if for children, the statistical facts 
may be incorporated in the text with a 
few and very simple tables. 

2. A departmental organization chart 
showing occupations by departments, 
number engaged in each, age, sex, and 
range in rates of pay has been included 
as part of some of the Philadelphia 
studies and considered a_ satisfactory 
means of presenting statistical data. 

3. Simple graphs, charts, and tables ac- 
companied by clear explanations in the 
text or percentile tables and graphs to 
be placed in an appendix are preferred 
by some. 

4. Material should be arranged so that the 
meaning is quite clear both to the reader 
who omits all of the statistical material 
in his study of the text, and to the 
reader who studies only statistical ma- 
terial, the statistical data therefore bear- 
ing somewhat the relation to the text 
that the illustrations do. 


As a rule the outline drawn up in 
the beginning for the study is later 
revised and becomes the table of 
contents. Custom varies in regard 


the examination of the studies 
which have been published by the 
organizations referred to at the first 
of this paper, we find that the In- 
dianapolis studies, the Philadelphia 
monographs, and a number of the 
Chicago studies do not include a 
table of contents; that a few of the 
Chicago studies, two of the Phila- 
delphia studies, and all of those pub- 
lished by the Harvard Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, the Bureau of 
Vocational Information, and Cincin- 
nati contain tables of contents. 

The form and the material to be in- 
cluded in the bibliography are other 
points which must be decided by the 
writer and editor. In the Chicago 
studies which are planned primarily 
for boys and girls, the bibliographies 
include a list of books which it is 
hoped will lead the girl or boy into 
wider fields. It is the purpose in 
Chicago to include fiction which 
deals with the occupation, books on 
biography, a history of the trade, 
books on the subject, and other 
books from vocational-guidance 
literature dealing with the occu- 
pation. The Philadelphia _ bibli- 
ographies include some of the 
pamphlets of trade journals suit- 
able for high school students to 
read. Cincinnati aims to include in 
the bibliographies a selected list of 
the best material pertaining to the 
occupation with page notations and 
a brief description of each. Mr. 
Allen’s studies include in their bibli- 
ographies all the important books 
currently available with notations 
concerning specific pages. The 
Bureau of Vocational Information 
bibliographies include references to 
any trade journals or periodicals in 
the field covered, simple technical 
material which might serve further 
to illustrate the field. 

There is little uniformity as to 
the forewords of the various studies. 
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In general they cover all or some of 
the following subjects: purpose 
and scope of the study, sources of 
material, number of establishments 
visited and when, persons responsi- 
ble for investigating, writing, and 
editing, acknowledgement of those 
persons furnishing material and 


criticising the manuscript, and sug- 
gestions as to the best methods of 
contained in 


using material the 
study. 

It may be helpful to persons who 
in the future will write and sum- 
marize material for an occupational 
study to note how many revisions 
of the manuscript are found neces- 
sary by those engaged in this work 
before the manuscript is in shape 
for criticism. The replies to this 
question indicate that from one to 
four revisions are necessary and 
even more revisions of certain parts 

The questionnaires show that it is 
customary to submit the manuscript 
for criticism to some or all of the 
following: authorities in the fields 
of economics, industrial health, edu- 
cation, vocational guidance and vo- 
cational education; representatives 
of employers and employees; and 
leaders in the trade. The answers 
indicate that the critics are chosen: 
1. Because they are authorities actively in 

contact with the problems presented and 
are recognized as authorities. 

Because, when they were visited in order 
to secure information for the study, it 
was felt that they had the necessary edu- 
cation and critical ability and would be 
of value in checking the material which 
they had furnished 
Because they represent different points 
of view. For example among the em- 
ployers selected to serve as critics it is 
important to choose employers of large 
and small establishments, employers of 
union and non-union shops. 

The answers concerning the 
methods of securing criticisms seem 
to be in favor of placing a copy of 
the manuscript in the hands of the 
critic, either by mail or by means of 
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a personal call, and returning, after 
he has had time to read the manu- 
script, for his criticisms and sug- 
gestions. 

The criticism of the manuscript is 
a valuable contribution towards the 
preparation of the study, and it is 
therefore important to keep a 
record, which may be used in the 
future, of those persons who have 
approved and criticised the study, of 
those parts which have been criti 
cised, of what these criticisms hav: 
been and whether or not they have 
been incorporated 


1. In Chicago nota 
margin or « 
conierence Ww 
In Cincinnati a summary 
list of critics to whon 
has been submitted 
have approved the study 
not they have submitted t 
in writing, 


par 
} 
} 
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Although it is recognized that the 
submission of the manuscript to 
authorities in various fields is im- 
portant in order to gain truth in 
presentation, there are certain limi- 
tations that must be recognized in 
accepting all criticism that is of- 
fered. The practice in regard to 
this is indicated in the answers to 
the question, “What determines 
whether or not suggestions of 
critics shall be incorporated as part 
of a study?” 


1. Chicago replies that the question of 

facts is the determining factor. If the 
facts have not been obtained, additional 
research is made to obtain them. Some 
employers object to facts about hazards 
being given. Governmental reports are 
taken as the authority. When an em- 
ployer objects to the scope or point of 
view of the Chicago study, which is con- 
trary to the point of view determined on 
by the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
the criticism is not accepted. 
The Indianapolis custom has been that 
if the suggestion lengthens the pamphlet 
unduly it is disregarded. As truthful- 
ness of presentation is the first aim, it 
also determines whether or not the criti 
cism is accepted 
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3. The practice in Philadelphia has been to 
accept the criticisms which merely con- 
cern the phrasing of a sentence which is 
not clear, or which concern the incorrect 
use of technical words. Supplementary 
facts that are considered worth while, 
when verified, are also accepted. 

4. Cincinnati finds that many of the criti- 
cisms may be overcome by a slight 
change in the wording which in no way 
affects the truth of the picture. 

5. Mr. Allen states that the accuracy, rea- 
sonableness, and value of contributions, 
made by the critics, determine whether 
or not they shall be included. 

6. The Bureau of Vocational Information 
makes a further study of basic material, 
in the light of the criticisms, in order 
to determine whether or not they shall 
be incorporated. 

Illustrations for the Chicago 
studies are obtained by the person 
in charge of publicity who is also a 
commercial artist. She is given 
suggestions concerning the subject 
and nature of the illustrations and 
where they may be obtained. For 
the Philadelphia studies good prints 
have been received from large firms 
and from these cuts have been made. 
Sometimes firms have lent cuts 
which they have on hand, others have 
permitted photographs to be taken. 
Illustrations are secured just before 
the text goes to the printer, usually 
from the advertising or publicity de- 
partment, or from the general man- 
ager. In Cincinnati the investi- 
gator, whenever possible, makes a 
request for illustrations at the time 
the firm is visited. Frequently em- 
ployers are willing to have photo- 
graphs taken of special features at 
their own expense. Illustrations, in 
general, are secured from employers 
and trade schools. The Harvard Bu- 
reau secures illustrations from the 
establishments at the time of the in- 
vestigations and by applying to 
superintendents, employment man- 
agers, and especially to advertising 
departments. The Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information does not make 
use of illustrations other than sta- 
tistical material. 


The final appearance of the occu- 
pational study and its freedom from 
typographical errors depends chiefly 
upon the care with which the proof 
is read. 

In Chicago it is believed that the 
person who wrote the text should 
read both galley and page proofs. 
The proof-reader in Indianapolis has 
been the editor; in Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati, the supervisor of re- 
search, although the writer is con- 
sulted as to the final form of the 
page proof; in the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information, the final editor, 
it being considered best to have one 
person responsible for seeing that 
suggested corrections are made. 

Copyrights have been secured for 
a number of the series of studies. 
This is true of the studies published 
by Chicago, Cincinnati, the Bureau 
of Vocational Information, and by 
Mr. Allen, and is also true of the 
bulletin series of Philadelphia, al- 
though none of the monograph 
series of that city and none of the 
Indianapolis studies have been copy- 
righted. As to the value of the 
copyright the following opinions 
have been given: 

1. Prevents misuse or misquotations. 

2. Prevents the stealing of material by un- 
scrupulous persons. 

Prevents commercial firms from mis- 
using the material. 
4. Results in no financial value to the 
agency that finances the research. 
Offers protection from _ free-lance 
writers who must secure approval of the 
material they submit for publication and 


therefore, in a measure, protects the 
type of vocational literature which 


appears. 

The opinion is also expressed that 
it should be possible for the various 
bureaus to secure permission from 
one another to use the material thus 
copyrighted. 

It is customary to copyright the 
material in the name of the publish- 
ing organization, although two of 
the recent Detroit studies have been 


we 
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copyrighted in the name of the 
Supervisor of Vocational Informa- 
tion. A statement, however, as- 
signs to the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion the right to print and modify 
the work. 

A number of difficulties were en- 
countered in estimating the amount 
of time given to the preparation of 
the studies. In general it may be 
said that the writing covers slightly 
less time than does the investigat- 
ing, and that rewriting and revision 
of the manuscript require slightly 
less time than does the writing. 

The following estimates were 
made, by those who have been in 
charge of the studies in Philadel- 
phia, Indianapolis, and Cincinnati, 
as to the relative time required for 
investigating, writing, revising, 
editing, typing, and printing: 


Investigating 
Writing 





Typing 
Revising after submitting to critics 
Printing 
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may enter the field of occupational 
research, concerning the style of 
writing. These may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Make it interesting 

2. Give concrete measured facts, in other 
words, quantify everything possible. 

3. Use language a high school student will 
read. 

4. Use language suitable for the junior 
high school pupil. 

. Combine narration, description, and ex 
position. 

. Use simple descriptive methods 
avoid difficult technical terms. 

. Avoid too much statistical presentation, 
—too much detail, 

Use outline form for certain 
which may thus be made clearer. 

. Study the rules of rhetoric and expo- 
sition. 

. Get the educational philosophy and in- 
terpretation rather than legislative or 
compulsory form of expression. Do not 
advocate to the student legislative re- 


and 


parts 





Ind. 
36% 
12% 


Cin. 
30% 
25% 


| 

|g 
1% 
=. 
| 100% 














The style of writing varies with the 
purpose and the audience for 
which the studies are intended. 
In some cities the material is 
prepared for teachers, counselors, 
and placement secretaries, in others 
for students with the idea of 
interesting them in the choice of 
educational courses, or acquainting 
them with a number of occupations ; 
some studies are prepared for col- 
lege students while others are for 
pupils of the high school or ele- 
mentary grades. In Chicago they 
are preparing and testing out ma- 
terial for all sorts of purposes and 
an attempt is made to vary the style 
to suit the needs. 

A number of the questionnaires 
contain suggestions, to those who 


form, but his own further education and 
vocational advancement. 


The questionnaires also offer sug- 
gestions that one who would avoid 
a number of errors may follow: 


1. Determine the purpose or use of the 
material and hence the audience. 

2. Select the scope of topics in line with 
the purpose or use of the material. 

3. Arrange the topics and write them up 
so that the end or purpose will be ac- 
complished. 

. Plan carefully in advance for kinds of 
material desired. 

. Plan statistical tables as far in advance 
as possible. 

. Write up the material in a scientific 
manner with all of the necessary modi- 
fications or statements to show that 
knowledge about the subject is not abso- 
lute. 

. Avoid superficial conclusions based on 
insufficient material, 
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8 Do not use laudatory terms. 

9. Avoid a style overly favorable or overly 
unfavorable. 

0. Strive for an interesting appearance. 

1. Look over the whole field of literature 
to see whether or not the occupation or 
field has been adequately covered. 


Finally the questionnaires em- 
phasize the importance of: 


1. Developing a critical attitude toward 
one’s own work. 

2. Printing only material which has been 
based upon a thorough investigation and 
careful analysis. 

3. Employing only persons who have had 
suitable training and field experience for 
the carrying out of any important piece 
of work, 

4. Distinguishing between the actual labor 


performed and the physical and social 

surroundings and relationships. 

Using census classifications which are 

more readily understood by the average 

reader. 

6. Guarding against the control of the oc- 

cupational studies by any one group in 

industry and being unconsciously influ- 
enced by this group in the presentation 
of the material. 

Adapting the material as to scope, style 

and method of presentation, to meet the 

changing needs of vocational guidance 
or personnel work. 

8. Being ready to assume the leadership 
for changing methods. 

9. Keeping in close touch with the users 
of the material in order that their ex- 
perience with its use may be known and 
so modify the writing of future ma- 
terial. 


wn 


“J 


STANDARDS FOR EVALUATING OCCUPATIONAL 
STUDIES FOR A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mary C. SCHAUFFLER 


Formerly Assistant Director, Junior Division, U. S. Employment Service, Washington 
Now with the Elisabeth Arnold Employment Service, Cleveland, Ohio 


Growth of Occupational Studies 


The occupational study is one of 
our newest forms of expository 
writing. The first studies, pub- 
lished in 1910 and 1912, were de- 
scriptive. These were followed dur- 
ing the next five years by reports of 
vocational experiences of juniors 
which showed the need for voca- 
tional guidance schools, and by 
community surveys which provided 
general descriptions of local indus- 
tries and occupations for purposes 
of vocational education. Then for 
the period of the war came the de- 
tailed analyses of single occupations 
needed by employment workers. 
By 1920 educators had rather widely 
come to recognize the giving of 
formal occupational information to 
groups as one phase of vocational 
guidance and post-war studies have 
been chiefly produced for this pur- 
pose and constitute a new type of 


occupational study. That the pur- 
pose of an occupational study is to 
give vocational information in guid- 
ance and placement work and that 
its general character is now quite 
widely accepted is evidenced by the 
number of communities using these 
intensive studies of a single occupa- 
tion or group of allied occupations 
in bulletin form. 


Reasons for Establishing Standards for 
Evaluation 


In spite of the similarity of pur- 
pose and general character of the 
post-war occupational studies, they 
differ widely in organization, com- 
prehensiveness, and emphasis of 
subject matter and in usefulness to 
readers. It therefore seems essen- 
tial before a critical bibliography is 
compiled to set up standards for 
evaluating studies, so that the re- 
views of these studies may be au- 
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thoritative. Reviews cannot be left 
to the opinion of an individual re- 
viewer, but should be based upon 
widely accepted principles of criti- 
cism. In turn, the selection of these 
basic principles or standards that 
apply to such studies cannot be left 
to the judgment of any one person 
but must be taken from the experi- 
ence of the research and counseling 
group. Examination of the studies 
produced by the group and of cur- 
rent critical literature enables us to 
point out what standards have been 
more or less consciously practiced 
by the group and what other stand- 
ards are suggested by the current 
criticisms. 


Aspects of an Occupational Study to bc 
Evaluated 


The first step in establishing 
standards for reviewing is to deter- 
mine what aspects of a study need 
evaluating. For this information, 
we turn naturally to critical reviews 
of other literary forms, since stand- 
ards for judging all the older forms 
of writing have been long estab- 
lished. The novel, the drama, the 
biography, historical works —all 
have their “measuring sticks.” In 
reviewing these other forms two as- 
pects are given consideration: what 
is said and how it is said; in other 
words—contents and style. A third 
aspect—the mechanical make-up of 
a composition—is always considered 
when any of these forms of writing 
are to be used extensively, as in 
school. In the case of histories or 
biographies, a fourth aspect, the 
point of view, is usually weighed 
carefully when they are to be put 
into the hands of juniors. These 
four, point of view, contents, style, 
and mechanical make-up seem to be 
the essential aspects which need 
consideration in judging an occupa- 
tional study, and each will be con- 
sidered in turn. 


Standards for Judging Point of View 


The point of view or attitude of 
the writer towards his subject in- 
fluences the selection of facts to be 
recorded and the manner of their 
presentation. Any material for vo- 
cational guidance use needs to be 
gathered, examined, and presented 
by any inpartial, disinterested, and 
discriminating research worker 
Facts so assembled and set forth 
will give young people an accurate 
and unbiased impression of the oc- 
cupation. This has been called the 
“educational point-of-view” in con- 
trast to the advertising, recruiting, 
legislative, or commercial point of 
view. The pamphlets of many bvsi- 
ness firms describing their own 
work, furnish valuable supplemen- 
tary literature, but they cannot be 
depended upon as the main source 
of information for vocational guid- 
ance; because, though legitimately 
issued for advertising purposes, 
they are likely to give a partial and 
laudatory picture of the industry 
Furthermore, any vocational guid- 
ance study, which for the sake of in- 
terest or of recruiting applicants 
emphasizes the occasional, dra- 
matic, or spectacular elements of a 
vocation and thus creates a biased 
idea of that vocation, would have a 
censurable point of view. Likewise 
any research report intended to in 
fluence legislation may be partial in 
its selection of facts, may empha- 
size the evils to be remedied or the 
enforcement features of laws, and 
thus subordinate the conditions that 
actually exist in the better firms in 
which the work is performed. The 
“educational point-of-view,” how- 
ever, is very generally found in 
most of the studies published by vo 
cational bureaus or departments o! 





1“Some Recent Researches in Guidance’ 
by May Rogers Lane, School and Sox 
August 30, 1924. 
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schools, colleges, and vocational or- 
ganizations, and should unquestion- 
ably be maintained in future studies. 


Standards for Judging Contents 


Examination of contents of occu- 
pational studies shows that they are 
made up of title-page, preface or 
foreword, table of contents, subject 
matter, summary, references or 
bibliography, and appendix. All 
studies do not contain all of these 
divisions, but the minimum make- 
up appears to be title-page, preface 
or foreword, table of contents and 
subject matter. 

The standardized title-page of 
other literary forms giving such 
facts as title, author, organization 
for whom published, date, and loca- 
tion is generally followed and needs 
no further comment here. In some 
of the studies, the front cover 
serves also as the title-page. 

That a study should contain a pre- 
face or foreword seems to be an ac- 
cepted feature, from the fact that all 
the studies examined have one. Just 
as in other literary forms, the pre- 
face is used to state the purpose and 
scope of the study, to credit author- 
ship, to acknowledge assistance in 
gathering, compiling, and editing 
material, and to present other ex- 
planations which have no legiti- 
mate place in the body of the text. 

Passing over the table of contents 
which merely names the main divi- 
sions of the subject matter and sub- 
topics in the order presented in the 
text together with their page num- 
bers, we come to the most import- 
ant division of a study, the subject 
matter. 


(1) Topics 
Considerable agreement is found 
in current pamphlets as to the es- 
sential points to be covered by a 
study, but much variation appears 
in the amount of detail, in compre- 


hensiveness, and in emphasis of es- 
sential points. Two recent bulle- 
tins, “Occupational Studies” from 
Philadelphia and the government 
survey—“Vocational Guidance and 
Junior Placement”, give lists of 
topics for occupational studies. In 
the former a comprehensive table of 
topics used in a number of forma! 
outlines and studies shows quite 
clearly that the essential points of a 
study have been largely agreed up- 
on. This table presents the topics 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin Outline 
which was itself compiled by listing 
all topics found in other studies and 
formal outlines and by rearrang- 
ing, rephrasing, and regrouping 
them. The results of a question- 
naire sent out by the White-Will- 
iams Foundation to those who had 
been receiving its occupational 
studies, indicated that workers in 
the vocational guidance field judged 
the Philadelphia Outline to include 
practically all of the topics that 
need treatment in any occupational 
study for vocational guidance pur- 
poses. In the government bulletin, 
“Vocational Guidance and Junior 
Placement,” eight groups of topics 
considered as essential are listed. 
These topics, although differently 
arranged and grouped, correspond 
in general with the topics of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin Outline. 

From a comparison of the two 
reports, it seems that the Philadel- 
phia Outline might be used as a 
standard list, both for minimum and 
maximum topics, to be treated in a 
study ; the complete outline serving 
as the maximum content, and Parts 
II and III on “Opportunities” and 
“Conditions” as the minimum con- 
tent. 


(2) Length 
Although some standardization 


has thus far been reached as to top- 
ics to be included in occupational 
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studies, there is no common agree- 
ment as to length of a study as a 
whole or of its parts. Reports 
divide themselves into two main 
classes: the shorter study of ten 
pages or less and the longer one of 
fifty pages or more. It would seem 
that the length of a study should be 
determined by the purpose for 
which it is made and that it should 
be evaluated in that light. 


(3) Emphasis 


Not only do reports vary widely 
in length, they vary also in the rela- 
tive importance given the different 
topics either by position, or by 
length, or by manner of treatment ; 
in other words, they vary in em- 
phasis. The comparative table in 
“Occupational Studies” shows that 
a few topics are being emphasized 
in two or more of the outstanding 
study series from several cities. 
They are “Departmental and Occu- 
pational Organization of the Work” 
as it relates to junior employment, 
stressed in the Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia series; “Junior Jobs and 
Qualifications,” in the Chicago 
Memorandum and the Cincinnati, 
California, and Philadelphia series ; 
and “Courses of Instruction in Local 
Schools,” in Cincinnati and Philadel- 
phia. The importance given these 
particular topics in a number of 
series suggests that facts relating to 
junior jobs,—their requirements 
and working conditions, how and 
where to prepare for them, how to 
begin in them, what the lines of 
promotion are, and into what voca- 
tions they lead,—ought to be given 
prominence in all studies for voca- 
tional guidance and that emphasis 
on these points constitutes the chief 
factor in a standard for content. 


(4) Job Analyses and Descriptions 


One other topic, the analyses of 
skilled jobs as to tasks, materials, 


and equipment, was shown in the 
comparative table to be emphasized 
by the California and the Detroit 
studies and was included though not 
emphasized in the Philadelphia 
studies. For the placement worker 
and for students specially interested 
in a given occupation the detailed 
job analyses are valuable, but they 
are difficult to make and job de- 
scriptions are more commonly pre- 
sented. 

Of the remaining divisions of a 
study only two need be mentioned, 
bibliography and charts or tables. 
If a study contains an outstanding 
list of references to books, pam 
phlets, and magazines, or if there 
are helpful charts and tables, these 
facts should be noted in the critical 
review. 


Standards for Judging Style 


In all forms of expository writ- 
ing, the accepted elements of style 
are clearness, directness, and ac- 
curacy. To these may be added 
brevity and definiteness. But it 
seems that our standard for style 
should include more than just the 
rhetorical principles named. A 
study may be clear, definite, ac- 
curate, and brief and yet be dull 
reading, and on that account, may 
be of little value for classroom pur- 
poses. It is not enough that ma- 
terial be presented clearly and di- 
rectly, it must also be presented in a 
manner interesting and understand- 
able to the group that is to use it. 

Interest in the occupation as a 
whole should first be aroused and 
the desire to know the details will 
follow. This arousing of interest 
depends upon the method of ap- 
proaching and presenting the sub- 
ject matter. Whatever method of 
approach is used,—whether it is by 
telling a story, by giving a bit of 
biography, by asking stimulating 
questions, or by stating the eco- 
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nomic or social importance of an 
occupation,—the approach to the 
main part of the text should arouse 
the interest of the reader in the oc- 
cupation as a whole. Interest, once 
commanded, should be sustained 
throughout the study by avoiding 
abrupt and unconnected transitions 
from topic to topic, and by careful 
sequential arrangement of topics 
with smooth transitions. The use 
of stories, pictures, and charts will 
aid much in accomplishing this pur- 
pose, as will also the use of simple 
and, as far as possible, non-techni- 
cal language. A study which is 
clear, brief, direct, accurate, con- 
sistent, and definite and which at 
the same time is readable and in- 
teresting throughout, meets the 
standards of good style for an occu- 
pational study. 


Standards for Judging Mechanical 
Make-up 


Another aspect of a study that 
needs evaluating, the mechanical 
make-up, presents five points for 
consideration, namely, size of publi- 
cation, binding, paper, print, and 
illustrations. The sizes of the studies 
published so far vary little from the 
dimensions of the Federal govern- 
ment bulletins —6 x 9% inches. Uni- 
formity of outside dimensions may 
be desirable but for the reviewer 
only the size of that bulletin which 
is too small or too large for stand- 
ard filing facilities need be noted. 
The binding of a study should be 
pleasing and durable in texture and 
color. The paper ought to be at- 
tractive and restful to the eye. It 
is questionable whether a_ very 
white or glazed paper should be 
used at all in any bulletin intended 
for classroom purposes. The print 
should be large, open, and clear so 


"as to be read easily. 


Illustrations are a very important 
element in the make-up of occupa- 


tional studies, and as far as possible 
all studies for vocational-guidance 
purposes should be illustrated. 


Summary of Standards for Evaluation 


In conclusion, point of view, con- 
tents, style, and mechanical make- 
up are the aspects of the occupa- 
tional study which need analyzing 
in compiling a critical bibliography 
for vocational-guidance purposes. 
The standards that have been sug- 
gested for evaluating each aspect 
are as follows: 


1. The Point of View: to be educational. 
2. The Contents: each division to be 
judged separately. 

(1) Title-Page should name the title 
author, organization for whom 
published, location, and date of 
study. 

Foreword or Preface should state 
purpose, authorship, scope of 
study, obligations, and necessary 
explanations. 

Table of Contents should show 
topics in order of treatment with 
page references. 

Subject Maiter should contair 
essential topics treated at accep- 
table length and with proper em 
phasis. 

(5) Other parts such as bibliogra- 
phies, charts, and tables should 
be noted. 

3. The Style: to be examined for 

(1) Clearness of thought. 

(2) Brevity and conciseness in use 
of words. 

(3) Directness of statement. 

(4) Accuracy and consistency oi 
statements. 

(5) Definiteness and conciseness of 
meaning. 

(6) Interest of the reader sustained 


4. The Mechanical Make-Up: each divi- 
sion to be judged separately. 


(1) Size to approximate size of gov- 
ernment bulletins. 

(2) Binding to be attractive and 
durable. 

(3) Paper to be acceptable in color 
and texture. 

(4) Printing to be read easily. 

(5) Illustrations to picture processes 
of work, products made or serv- 
ices performed, and working 
conditions. 
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THE USES OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Summary of Address 


Ben D. Woop 
Columbia College, Columbia University 


One of the two fundamental pre- 
requisites for all educational and vo- 
cational guidance is exact informa- 
tion about the individuals that make 
up our student bodies. The other is 
vocational information and _ job 
specifications. In a very real sense 
the efficiency of vocational guidance 
is measured by the efficiency of edu- 
cational guidance. Intelligence tests 
and other prognostic devices are 
valuable aids which are indispensa- 
ble, but their usefulness is strictly 
limited both by their unreliability 
and by their limitation to only a 
few of the determinants of special 
aptitudes and deficiencies. The 
principle of short trial periods at 
various tasks has long been firmly 
established in some _ vocational 
schools with happy results, and it is 
being gradually adopted in some 
academic schools. The effectiveness 
of trial periods depends, among 
other things, upon accurate 
and comparable measurements of 
achievement of a specific and defined 
nature, that is, upon proficiency 
tests. The lack of instruments for 
securing reliable and comparable 
measurements has seriously ham- 
pered progress in applying the sound 
principle of trial periods both in 
vocational schools and in academic 
schools. Contrary to general im- 
pression, this hampering effect has 
been felt more seriously in academic 
schools than in vocational schools. 
There are several reasons for this, 
but the fundamental one is that 
there have been no adequate pro- 
ficiency tests in the common second- 
ary school subject matters. 


Recent measurements of achieve- 
ment in modern languages of 25,000 
junior high school students in one 
city have shown a lamentable fail- 
ure to meet the elemental demands 
of educational guidance. Large 
numbers of unadapted children are 
not only continued in modern lan- 
guage work, but are often put in 
rapid advancement classes; and 
equally large numbers of specially 
gifted students are put in slow 
classes and are often denied promo- 
tion. This condition undoubtedly 
obtains in other subject-matter de- 


partments. 

Teachers throughout the second 
ary schools tend to look upon 
grades as necessary evils, or as 


means for “upholding” individual- 
istic and often fantastic “standards” 
of “merit”. There is little apprecia- 
tion of the constructive possibilities 
of meaningful marks; fallacious 
theories as to the purposes of 
grades and as to the nature of stand- 
ards are widespread. Apparently 
nine teachers out of ten still regard 
grades mainly as means _ for 
moralistic appraisals of mystical 
“growths” and undefined “qualities”, 
or as disciplinary and castigating de- 
vices which are the only refuge of 
the teacher bereft of the switch and 
other mediaeval school-room tor- 
turing devices. The idea that school 
grades should convey exact and im- 
partial information about the 
amount and rate of defined achieve- 
ment, expressed in defined and com- 
parable units, such as would have 
more than local meaning, is almost 
entirely absent among the rank and 
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file of present day teachers in sec- 
ondary schools. 

More attention must be given to 
educational measurements, not only 
in our teacher training institutions, 
but in the apportionment of the 
school budget. The assignment and 
recording of school grades must 
cease to be looked upon as a neces- 
sary evil, and must take its place as 
a primal duty of the school fully 
coordinate with the teaching func- 
tion, because it is prerequisite to 
efficient teaching. We cannot wisely 
or efficiently teach children until we 
have /earned them; nor can we con- 
tinue to teach them well unless we 
continue to learn them well. Medical 
doctors do not have the effrontery 
to try to treat patients until they 
have made careful diagnoses; nor 
do they continue treatment without 


continually bringing the diagnosis 
up to date. By far the largest part 
of the medical doctor’s work is con- 
cerned with diagnosis, and so should 
it be with the teacher’s work. It is 
my firm conviction that at least 25 
per cent of the entire energy now 
devoted to “teaching” children 
should be turned into /earning them 
and into making such records of the 
information thus gained as to make 
possible continuous constructive edu- 
cational guidance of individual stu- 
dents. Vocational guidance can 
have no sounder basis than this as a 
starting point; I doubt if successful 
vocational guidance can have any 
other basis than this redirection of 
a part of the teaching energy of the 
schools into true and fruitful chan- 
nels of effort 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 





This issue of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine is in a large sense a 
second Annual Conference Number, 
since it presents addresses and re- 
ports given at the February Confer- 
ence in Washington, as did the 
March number of the magazine. At 
the suggestion and desire, however, 
of the three most active members of 
the Occupational Research Section 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association through the past two 
years, we are calling this an “Occu- 
pational Research Number.” 

These three persons have been ex- 
ceedingly busy workers in research, 
but they have not been mastered by 
the details or the press of the work. 
They have been able to pause in it, 
to take their bearings, to view it 
constructively, to organize it in 
writing, and to present it in conven~ 
tion addresses and in these columns 
for the benefit of those everywhere 
who need just such guidance in this 
great field of guidance. 

By a somewhat strange coinci- 
dence each of these persons con- 
tributes two articles to this number 
of the magazine. Miss Mary P. 
Corre, of the Vocation Bureau of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools, is the 
present Chairman of the Occupa- 
tional Research Section of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, as well as its new Secretary. 
She presents the proceedings of the 
Research Section in the Washing- 
ton meeting. This report includes 
an analysis or resume made by Miss 
May Rogers Lane of a paper by the 
Editor of the magazine, which had 
been read one year earlier at the 
convention at Cincinnati. The pur- 


X 


pose of this paper was to present a 
plan whereby the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, through 
its Research Section and the services 
of the magazine, might become a 
clearing house upon occupational in- 
formation for vocational guidance 
workers at large. Miss Corre’s 
special contribution to this issue is 
her conference address, “Problems 
of Summarizing and Editing Occu- 
pational Studies.” Miss Florence E. 
Clark, of the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau of the Chicago Public 
Schools, was Chairman of the Occu- 
pational Research Section for two 
years, from its establishment to the 
recent conference. Her article, a 
“Survey of Research Carried on in 
the Field of Occupations and Indus- 
try by Persons and Bureaus Con- 
nected with the Public School Sys- 
tem,” was an address given at the 
Cincinnati conference in 1925; that 
on “The Content and Arrangement 
of Schedules for Occupational Inves- 
tigation” was read at the Washing- 
ton conference. Miss May Rogers 
Lane, formerly Research Secretary 
of the White-Williams Foundation 
of Philadelphia, and now Research 
Assistant in Occupational Studies in 
the Cleveland Public Schools, gives 
us in “The Content, Volume, and 
Uses of Occupational Studies” the 
report of the White-Williams ques- 
tionnaire survey which was pre- 
sented at the Cincinnati meeting. 
She gives us also a valuable study in 
“Relationships Existing between the 
Counselor and the Occupational In- 
vestigator.” In addition to these six 
articles, we are including the con- 
ference address, “Standards for 
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Evaluating Occupational Studies 
for a Critical Bibliography,” by Miss 
Mary C. Schauffler, formerly Assist- 
ant Director of the Junior Division 
of the United States Employment 
Service at Washington, and now en- 
gaged in employment service in 
Cleveland. 

We thus have the field of occupa- 
tional research very fully treated 
from the most important points of 


view by efficient and widely known 
workers in the field. The methods 
presented, the practical work done 
in leading cities, the problems to be 
met and solved, and the standards 
set for dealing with occupational 
studies should be of great value to 
our readers and to workers in all 
divisions of education, from the 
grades up through the technica! 
school, college, and university. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLICITY CHAIRMAN 
For 1925-1926 


KATHARINE F. WHITE 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
has requested and received several 
notices; and to effect co-operation 
with the Washington Publicity man, 
Mr. Gambs, all the speakers have 
been requested to send copies or 
summaries of their speeches with 
photographs of themselves, to him. 
Returns to date would indicate that 
those who have speeches written— 
have no photographs; so that we 
feel more than ever moved to send 
Mr. Gambs our sympathy on his 
hard lot. 

The Chairman greets you, with 
every good wish for the success of 
the Conference. 

The Chairman has only one new 
activity to report this year: the 
preparation of a poster announcing 
the 1926 Conference of the Associa- 
tion. Sample is herewith submitted, 
with deep apologies for the some- 
what feverish color which the print- 
er saw fit to foist upon an unsus- 
pecting client. It is, at any rate, 
noticeable. 

Through the Secretary’s office, 
this poster with a letter giving 
specific details was sent in January 


to all superintendents of schools in 
cities over 25,000, and to all branch 
associations; and we hope that 
many were posted. 

Through the Secretary’s office 
also, an abridged program and a 
brief preliminary notice signed by 
the Secretary were sent the last of 
December to each of the 600 odd 
members. Early in January a press 
notice went to fourteen of the out- 
standing educational journals of 
the country and to forty-two state 
journals published by boards of edu- 
cation or teaching groups. 





Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
Home Offices . . . . Philadelphia Pa. 


Branches 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Northampton, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Auburn, Maine 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

No charge to employers. No charge to 

candidates till elected. Positions waiting. 
respondence confidential. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATION 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Matters in two fields have at vari- 
ous times been held to be within the 
province of this committee: (1) Re- 
ports on legislation enacted that the 
Association ought to know about, 
(2) Pending legislation in which we 
ought to be interested for or against. 

Under the first heading, little has 
been enacted that deals specifically 
with vocational guidance, but a 
great deal is going on the results of 
which will need to be watched care- 
fully by those of us interested in 
guidance, such as the curriculum 
movement, which has gone forward 
with legislative action in at least 
one state, and will soon be claiming 
the attention of legislators in most 
of the states. At least four state- 
wide school surveys are under way 
or have just been completed,—Flori- 
da, Mississippi, Porto Rico, Utah,— 
and the things we are interested in 
in vocational guidance will undoubt- 


edly be very much affected by the 
recommendations that will follow. 
As to pending legislation, the 
committee has no machinery for 
getting the information that ought 
conceivably to be reported. There is 
a good deal of general legislation,— 
a new campaign for a Federal Child 
Labor Law and the possibilities of 
improved State Child Labor Laws, 
for example; and especially the new 
Federal Education Bill, introduced in 
the present session of Congress 
shorn of its aid features and repre- 
senting a type of unified Federal 
leadership in education that all of 
us are very much concerned in in 
this field. The Association may 
have to help solve the question, for 
example, of the proper placement of 
present vocational education and 
guidance now going on in the Fed- 
eral Board and in bureaus of the 
Labor Department if the Depart- 
ment of Education Bill is enacted 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


In accordance with its custom in 
the past two years The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine herewith presents 
statements of courses in the field of 
vocational guidance to be given in 
the colleges and universities of the 
country in 1926. Directors of sum- 
mer schools and teachers of courses 
have cooperated very willingly with 
the magazine in its effort to secure 
this material for its readers. Some 
statements have been received too 
late for this number and will be 
printed in our May issue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Course given by Frederick J. Allen, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
University. 

The Theory and Practice of Vocational 
Guidance: The work of teachers and others 
as vocational counselors.—Lectures, discus 
sions, assigned readings, and reports. A 
review of the vocational guidance movement 
and a critical study of the forms and meth 
ods used in vocational guidance in the lead 
ing communities. A brief survey, from the 
standpoint of the vocational counselor, of 
the leading occupations open to young pec 
ple, with presentation of the nature, modern 
demands, and opportunities of the profes 
sions, business, and industry. The cours« 
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INFORMED CITIZENS 
make 
BETTER CITIZENS 
The Study of Current Events 


Keep Informed 


CuRRENT MeEtTHops, a text for 
teachers of current events, shows the 
teacher how to develop the student’s 
interest in current events. 

Each issue of CurrENT MetnHops 
contains, in addition to a discussion 
of general method in teaching cur- 
rent events, timely devices for specific 
topics, reports of new activities by 
current events teachers, and reviews 
and abstracts of important new books 
and magazine articles of value to 
teachers of social studies. 

For a sample copy of CuRRrENT 
MetHops and a complete program of 
current events teaching, address 


CURRENT METHODS 
Capitol Square East 


Trains the Student to : 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 








considers the following topics, among 
others: the conduct of life career classes; 
the work of employment and service depart- 
ments; the work done by vocation bureaus 
and related agencies in this country and 
abroad ; and the establishment of sound prin- 
ciples in vocational guidance. 1-2. Credit, 
2 semester hours. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Harvard University offers the fol- 
lowing courses in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance for the Sum- 
mer Session of 1926: 


SK1. The Principles and Practice of Vo- 
cational Guidance. Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller, Principal, East Side Continua- 
tion School, New York City. 

This course is especially designed for 
teachers and school administrators who are 
interested in knowing something of the mod- 
ern movement for guidance, particularly in 
its relation to vocational progress. The 
course will deal with the common educa- 
tional problems such as choice of studies, 
choice of school and college, and will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of vocational 
problems, both of the individual and of 
society as a whole. An attempt will be made 
to show how the elementary, junior high and 


high school can make use of the curriculum 
and other school and community activities, 
to euable the individual to gain useful ex- 
periences as a foundation for vocational 
decisions and to discover and try out his in- 
terests and abilities. Exploratory and try 
out courses in special and general shops, 
together with junior commercial training 
will be discussed under this head. The de- 
velopment of classes for the study of occu- 
pational information will be outlined with 
an explanation of the possibilities available 
in English, geography, civics, and other 
studies for making children acquainted with 
vocational opportunities and problems. The 
use of tests and rating systems as an aid to 
the choice of vocations will be followed by 
a brief discussion of counseling and a dis- 
cussion of false methods of guidance. Next 
will be discussed the vocational guidance 
which should accompany vocational educa- 
tion and various methods by which childre: 
are aided in securing work. Personnel man 
agement and employment supervision in in 
dustrial and commercial establishments will 
be treated as exemplifying the later steps in 
the vocational progress of an individual. 
The course will offer many references to 
work in the field and a special effort will be 
made to aid in the solution of local problems 
as represented by the members of the class 


SK2. Counseling and the Administration of 
Vecational Guidance. Dr. Richard 
D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in charge of Research and 
Guidance, Providence. 


The work of this course will include the 
following topics among others: the school 
system as the guidance laboratory in which 
children, by enrichment, acceleration, coun- 
seling, exploration, and testing are aided in 
selecting the best placement in the school 
system and the best curriculum; group and 
individual guidance in the junior high school 
and in the senior high school—the curri- 
culum, try-out experiences, classification of 
children, social and civic activities, motiva- 
tion, orientation, and scholarships; guidance 
in continuation and evening schools; coun- 
seling pupils who leave school; organizing 
and supervising guidance and miscellaneous 
problems. 

While this course is ordinarily recom- 
mended to follow or accompany Education 
SKI, it may be taken without the other 
course. It is, however, not a survey course 
to give general information about guidance, 
but rather a training course to enable stu- 
dents to acquire the technique of guidance 
work. 


SK7. Psychological Aspects of Educational 
and Vocational Adjustment. Dr. Walter 
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273 Pages 


and prevalent nuisance. 


economic psychology. 


Philadelphia 


HARRY "DEXTER | 
KITSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; sometime 
President of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


53 Tables and Illustrations. 
The Practical Use of Scientific Fact 


For industries, individuals, and vocational counselors, Dr. Kitson has 
clarified the available means of fitting men with the right jobs. His methods 
are those which have resulted in personal efficiency and content, the reduction 
of turnover and unrest, and the elimination of a great part of a wasteful 


The work is a store of digested experience for directors of guidance, 


counselors, personnel directors, production managers, and any officers re 
sponsible for a working force, for sociologists, economists, and students of 


Descriptive circular on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers 


Price $3.00 


Chicago 




















V. Bingham, Director, Personnel Re- 
search Federation, New York City. 

The work of this course will be concerned 
chiefly with tests and measurements in the 
field of educational and vocational adjust- 
ment. Various methods of objective meas- 
urement aid in avoiding mistakes and in fur- 
nishing the individual with advice based upon 
fact. Vocational analysis is a many sided 
undertaking involving economic, social, 
philological, and psychological technique. 
Such analysis furnishes the fact upon which 
advice and counsel can be based—counsel 
both for choice of occupation and for pro- 
gress and readjustment after the career is 
begun. The measurement of the individual 
to discover his abilities and aptitudes fur- 
nishes a basis for the production of voca- 
tional success. The course will discuss also 
criteria of vocational success and the rela- 
tion of personality and success to the 
vocation. Special attention will be given to 
the technique of the interview. 

This course will be useful to al! students 
of guidance who are interested in learning 
technical methods—their availability, validity, 
and limitations. It will be especially valua- 
ble for personnel workers in industrial and 
commercial establishments. 


SK10. Occupational Information, Research, 
and Surveys. Mr. Frederick J. Alle.., 


Research Associate, Bureau of Voca 
tional Guidance. 

The central purpose of this course is to 
enable one to secure, evaluate, organize, and 
use occupational information. The course 
will discuss the place of vocational informa- 
tion in the service which vocational guidance 
renders, the sources available, the training 
of the investigator of occupations, the meth- 
ods and practices in the securing and use of 
information, and the various agencies in- 
volved in such investigation. The use and 
limitation of questionnaires, the work in 
field investigation, and the publication of the 
results of occupational investigation will be 
considered, and the vocational guidance sur- 
vey as resembling and differing from the 
survey for vocational education. There will 
be a study of the chief census divisions of 
occupations and of the handling of occupa- 
tional information in the classroom, in libra- 
ries, in counseling, and in the conduct of 
special classes. 

SK12. Organisation and Administration of 
Americanisation Activities. Mr. Charles 
M. Herlihy, State Supervisor of Adult 
Alien Education for Massachusetts. 

The State of Massachusetts is one of the 
pioneers in grappling with the Americaniza- 
tion problem and one of the few states to 
continue its work unabated, in spite of the 
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changed policy toward immigration. This 
course will discuss the organization of state 
aid for Americanization, the local equipment 
and organization, the preparation of teach- 
ers, the choice of textbooks, special problems 
involved, and the cooperative relationships 
for organizing and supervising the work. 
Special attention will be given to the teach- 
ing of English to illiterate aliens, and the 
preparation of advanced students for Am- 
erican citizenship. 


SK21. Seminary on Problems of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance. Dr. 
Richard D. Allen and Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller. 


The purpose of this course is to enable 
advanced students to work on special pro- 
blems which concern their own communities 
and their own professional interests. Class 
meetings are for the discussion of tentative 
reports, for the criticism of outlines and meth- 
ods of attack, and for reports of progress. 
Each student works on his own initiative but 
secures the criticism of his classmates and 
of the instructors. The preparation of out- 
lines to be used in organizing or furthering 
vocational guidance or the preparation of 
articles or theses or briefs will be the ob- 
jectives of the course. 


SK101. Individual Research, under the 
guidance of an instructor. 


Students who wish to work alone, report- 
ing occasionally to an instructor, may, with 
the permission of the instructor, enrol in this 
course. 

The general practice at Harvard Univer- 
sity in the conduct of its courses is to com- 
bine the lecture and the discussion method. 
Much of the material in this field is so new 
that it has not yet been put in written form. 
The instructor is likely, therefore, to ex- 
pound some of the principles involved in his 
subject and this exposition is often the start- 
ing point for a class discussion. The out- 
side work of the students consists in gen- 
eral in reading, study, and the preparation 
of outside assignments. Occasional visits 
may be arranged to exemplify the practice 
of vocational guidance. 

The recent publication of the book of pro- 
blems called “Case Studies in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance” (Ginn and Com- 
pany) will enable the classes to make use 
somewhat of the case method of instruction 
so successful in other departments in the 
University. 

The library of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance is one of the finest in the world. 
It contains illustrative material in vertical 
files, which is likely to be drawn from most 


recent sources. The library of pamphlets 
and books is very complete. 

The Bureau of Vocational Guidance is the 
agency for the publication of The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magasine, the official journal 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 


“A Course Dealing with the Main Facts 
and Principles of Vocational Guidance. 
While emphasis will be placed upon class 
room work, outside reading and reports wil! 
be expected from students. 

Lectures on special aspects of the prob- 
lem will be given, from time to time, by 
members of the Department of Vocational 
Guidance of the New Orleans Public 
Schools. 

Text: Brewer, J. M. The Vocational 
Guidance Movement. New York, Mac- 
Millan, 1922. 

Principles of Vocational Guidance, Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
1924.” 

The course will be under the direction of 
Miss Emma P. Cooley, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, New Orleans Public 
Schcols 


J. C. Kearns, S.J. 


Director of the Summer School 


THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF 
AKRON 


Industrial Education. One credit hour 
First three weeks only. 

This course deals with the theory under 
lying industrial courses; the place of in- 
dustrial education courses in a public schoo! 
system; how to determine the content for 
the different industrial courses; organiza- 
tion of industrial courses according to group 
and industrial needs; determination of inter- 
est levels and abilities as the basis for selec- 
tion of projects; and the contribution of 
pre-vocational courses to vocational educa- 
tion. Concrete illustrations will be obtained 
from a study of local conditions. Mr. M 
M. Proffitt, Specialist in Industrial Educa- 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 


The State Department of Education 

Courses leading towards a certificate to 
teach vocational and educational guidance 
subjects in New York State will be offered 
at the Oswego State Normal School, July 
6-August 14. Tuition is free to residents 
of New York State. Persons from outside 
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of the State are required to pay a fee of 
$20.00. 
In addition to the general courses tte 
following special courses will be given: 
Credit Hrs. 
1. Vocational and Educational 
ET ddcessninivieininaneseen 2 
2. Study and Survey of Indus- 
trial Occupations 
3. Study and Survey of Profes- 
sional and Semi-Profes- 
sional Occupations ............. 2 
4. Labor Legislation and Em- 


ployment Conditions. ......... ; 2 
5. Trade and Occupational Apti- 
ft | 2 
6. Labor Problems. ...0.....c01.-0000000 2 
7. Occupational Training Oppor- 
tunities in New York State 2 
Under the plan of cooperation entered 


into between the University of the State 
of New York and the Institute of Educa- 
tion, New York University, college credit 
may be obtained for all courses in the field 
of vocational guidance. The Institute of 
Education does not grant degrees, but the 
courses of the Institute are conducted under 
such conditions that the School of Education 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 
An Organization Concerned with Educational and Vocational Guidance 


President 


W. CARSON RYAN, Jr. 


Professor of Education, 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Swarthmore 


First Vice-President 


A. H. EDGERTON 
Chairman, Department of 

Education and Applied Arts 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Industrial 


Second Vice-President 


ANNE S. DAVIS 


Director, Vocational Guidance 
460 South State Street, Chicago, II. 


Secretary 


MARY P. CORRE 

Director, Occupational Research Division 

Vocation Bureau, Denton Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
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| 
of New York University accepts them fo 
credit towards its degrees, both baccalaureate! 
and graduate. 

For detailed information and catalogueJ 
write Lewis A. Wilson, Director of tha 
Division of Vocational and Extension Edu 
cation, State Department of Education 
Albany, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Principles of Vocational Guidance. pd 
Payne. 

A study of proposed practices in the ex- 
amination, analyses, diagnoses, classifica 
tion, and advising of individuals and selected 
groups. Administration, practice, and stu- 
dent participation in the techniques of voca 
tional guidance. Discussion of the tech- 
niques whereby the elements of the total 
situation affecting the vocational and educa 
tional maladjustment of any individual may 
be isolated, analyzed, and evaluated, on the 
basis of which a tentative guidance program 
or prescription may be formulated. Meth- 
ods of organizing systems for the various 
units of public schools and for orphan asy- 
lums, Y. M. C. A’s, etc. Arts 222 at 11:00 
Second term 












GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 






Treasurer 
MARY H. S. HAYES 


Director, Vocational Service for Juniors 
122 E. 25th Street, New York City 


Trustees 


VIRGIL E. DICKSON 
Oakland, Cal. 
HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City 
DOROTHEA pe SCHWEINITZ 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
MARY STEWART 
Director, Junior Division, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Washington 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidanc 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Ex-Officio 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


Editor of The Vocational Gwuidanc 
Magazine, Research Associate, Burea 
of Vocational Guidance, Harvard Uni 
versity. 
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